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THE LIBERAL WRECK. 


Tue editor of a Quarterly Review during the Wars of the Roses, 
must have experienced some such difficulty in forecasting the poli- 
tical future as is felt now: the certainty of Monday is dashed to 
the ground on Tuesday; what is vital on Wednesday is of no 
account on Thursday; what is authorised one week is unauthorised 
the next; and as all these succeeding statements have their weight 
and influence in directing public opinion, it is not surprising that 
few men venture to speak with confidence. Given no change in the 
situation, there would have been no difficulty in foretelling the result 
of the recent division, but assertion was followed by contradiction, 
and disclosure by reticence or limitations, which themselves were 
explained and re-explained and pronounced to be susceptible of 
further changes. It was said of a politician of this century that he 
never made a speech in which he did not nail his colours to the 
mast, unnail them, and then renail them. Mr. Gladstone, when he 
saw the hostility his measure excited, did his best to minimise their 
importance, and to allay the fears of his supporters. The time even 
came when he remembered that he had supporters, when a solemn 
council was held, and the greatest actor of the time condescended to 
address himself to the Liberal party. The private political thea- 
tricals, if we may so term the meetings which followed one another 
in quick succession during the month of May and the beginning of 
June, reached their zenith at the Foreign Office, where nothing was 
wanting to complete the illusion except a programme and the sense 
of having paid half a guinea for the spectacle. If only this gather- 
ing had been held a fortnight earlier, its consequences might have 
been very different. Even as it was, it was not without its effect, 
and the exhibition must be pronounced a success. The humble 
follower felt that he was promoted to some inner circle—short, it is 
true, of the Cabinet, but affording glimpses of the methods, the 
quantula sapientia, by which the country is governed. 

It is told of Lord Chatham that when some orator who was abusing 
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him sat down abruptly on seeing the great man enter the House, he mut- 
tured as he walked along, “ Ut videre virum, fulgentia que arma per 
umbras, ingenti trepidare metu, pars vertere terga.”” Throughout the 
late debates something of the same spirit has been shown: hardly a 
blow has been dealt against the Prime Minister; he has been treated 
with studied courtesy and moderation, and he might have fancied 
there was no special reason why he should be disquieted as to the 
result of the division on the second reading of his Bill. But in this 
case his isolation was of disservice to him. Mr. Gladstone has no 
sympathy whatever, not a particle, not a jot of sympathy, with the 
men around or beneath him whose labours have built up his empire. 
Never does an exclamation of gratitude, a word of thanks, escape 
him for the self-sacrifice, for the devotion, that surround him. Has 
an adherent lost his seat? Mr. Gladstone regards him as an ambi- 
tious general might regard the loss of a camp-follower. The breath 
of the people is lost sight of in the more interesting contemplation 
of the people itself.. Through all these debates Mr. Gladstone has 
never shown that he has had any conception of the demands he has 
made upon the loyalty of his party. They are units, items, food for 
powder, of value for strategical uses, weapons in the hand of a 
minister. The serried ranks must be hurled upon the enemy. If 
gaps are created the elections will supply the vacancies; the flow- 
ing tide obliterates all marks and conceals with kindly oblivion the 
ugly mishaps of the battle. 

This is not the time to review this short-lived Parliament which a 
few days ago came to an end; we are not far enough away from it to 
give a dispassionate judgment, or to soften its hard and coarse fea- 
tures. It came into being in pomp and splendour. The crowning 
touch had been given to the fabric of reform. At last Demos had full 
play given to his aspirations: his thraldom of years was over, and 
anyone who will now take the trouble to look through the magazines 
and reviews of last year will see what was expected from him, and 
what were the legislative changes which were to ennoble our social 
and political condition. The Church of England was to be disesta- 
blished, a host of peasant proprietors were to double the present pro- 
duce of the land, while short work was to be made with the landowner 
and the capitalist. The mighty, however, are fallen; the Parliament 
elected in 1885 has disappeared, and many illusions are gone with it. 
No new features of interest have enlivened or relieved its proceedings. 

It is to be hoped that whether manners make the man or not, they 
do not make the Parliament. If they do, the late Parliament is to 
be pitied. The extension of the suffrage in 1867 produced a great 
change in the habits and customs of the House of Commons, but the 
elections of last autumn produced a revolution in this respect which 
was best understood by those who were conversant with the past 
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traditions of parliamentary life. No one wishes to see sumptuary 
laws in vogue, and yet the House in its collective capacity of repre- 
sentative intelligence and social decorum might fitly claim a respect 
which would be accorded to any village meeting. While Sir Henry 
James was speaking in the late debate, and arguing questions of 
high constitutional importance, opponents gave vent to their criti- 
cisms by crying out “ Legal quibbles! ” as though the constitution of 
the kingdom were some technical abstraction, the outcome of a 
lawyer’s brief. Rude interpolations and contradictions, uncouth 
gestures and noises and indecent laughter, gained for their authors an 
easy notoriety. The mild rule of the Speaker and the gentle entreaties 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms were powerless to cope with the excited and 
frenzied surge that broke through all precedents on the night of the 
memorable 7th of June. The pushing, yelling mob would have been 
amenable to force alone, a remedy to which, in spite of all aphorisms 
to the contrary, Cesar appeals with never-failing success at home. 
The scene could not have been a pleasant one to those accustomed to 
other days ; the thin varnish of respectability was gone; the savage 
stood revealed. We wonder whether cheers were ever asked for in 
the last century for the great Commoner at the close of a debate. 
The next Parliament may be expected to diversify its proceedings 
by the interpolation of toasts, and perhaps of comic songs. 

Were Lord Chesterfield and his graceless son with us as supporters 
of the Government, the former would find ample excuse for watching 
over the education of the latter. ‘‘ My dear friend,” he would write, 
“you are supposed to have gained your seat by the unbiassed vote of 
a free electorate, and I can quite understand that there are reasons 
which make it desirable that you should sit below the gangway. Do 
not, however, be led into imitating those around you. I am well 
informed by friends of all that passes on your benches, and I have 
heard of tricks on your part which show that you do not attend to 
my injunctions. No member of Parliament who respects himself 
will spit upon the floor or forget that he is not alone in his dressing- 
room. Do not be singular in your dress. Long and dirty hair is no 
sign of genius. Round hats and tweed suits are no sign of indepen- 
dence of thought, nor are they representative of the character of a 
constituency. I am not aware that the Scotch members think it 
right to appear either bare-legged or bare-breeched, in imitation of 
their national costume. I hope you do not violently push and 
elbow your colleagues on entering or leaving the House. You can- 
not be too slow in your movements, and the more you impede the 
action of others the better it will be for the business of the country. 
You misunderstood my last letter in one particular. I would not 
have you pay undue deference to the occupants of the Treasury 
bench, but expressions of contempt such as I have heard you made 
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use of concerning them were imprudent and unsafe on the part of 
so young a man.”’ 

It is to be regretted that a break of continuity should have taken 
place so quickly. Five months can produce but little effect ; civilising 
and refining influences might otherwise have worked a change. But 
a return to the embraces of his mother-earth will not educate 
Antzus. Mr. Arch, whose presence in the House of Commons was 
at first weleoomed by a large number of men interested in the im- 
provement of the position of the agricultural labourer, will have no 
opportunity of discovering, from the sympathetic audiences he 
addresses on the village-green, that assertion cannot do duty for 
argument. The student of democratic movements has had no more 
delightful and fascinating occupation than that of watching the 
workings of this untutored mind. “I represent the working classes 
of England, whose fitness for the exercise of the franchise is evinced 
by their choice of me. And yet blind men opposed parliamentary 
reform. The Irish question is a perfectly simple one. I have worked 
side by side with Irishmen, and found them genial and law-abiding. 
They must be trusted and given what they demand, and I, who 
represent the democracy, answer for the democracy’s views. The 
distribution of the land must be altered ; the Tories must not be per- 
mitted to take any part in the re-arrangement. A bill has been 
introduced with deficient provisions by an ‘aristocratic goat.’ Even 
if the provisions in the bill (which I have not read) were likely to 
be of any value, I should oppose them in the interests of the working 
classes.” This is a fair epitome of Mr. Arch’s teaching as vouch- 
safed to the late Parliament, and it is on all grounds most desirable 
that he should find a place in the next. 

There was so large an admixture of men new to parliamentary life 
among the Liberal ranks in the past session, so little party cohesion, 
so much uncertainty about the future, that it is not to be wondered 
at if the individual member found himself no part of the real life 
and being of the House. The probable result of an important divi- 
sion was quite unknown to him, and any means of information at his 
disposal was limited to what he could gather from the few personal 
friends he knew. The Conservative party had no existence in his 
mind save politically ; he honestly believed they were not only stupid, 
‘but that if given the choice between light and darkness they would 
‘with one accord reject the former and demand the latter. It was the 
member for the Western division of Bradford who suggested that 
officers of the army and navy should not be allowed to speak upon 
questions connected with those two services, and what probably was 
uppermost in his mind was the thought that their ranks were mainly 
filled by Conservatives. Were the member for the Western division 
of Bradford entrusted by some humorous and malevolent power with 
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the formation of a new constitution for his country, the Conservative 
party would have no place in it, and the army and navy would only 
engage his attention in order to provide for the retention of the 
offices of Secretary for War and Secretary to the Admiralty. 

If the late Parliament has had but a brief existence, its 
members cannot complain of any lack of excitement. By common 
consent it is admitted that since 1831 and 1832 the interest has 
never been so great. Never have hopes and fears run higher. From 
the opening of the debate on the 8th of April to the division on the 
second reading, the situation was one of prolonged suspense. Day 
by day the plot thickened. Groups of three or five gathered together 
in the lobbies, and looked up maliciously as a ministerial whip hur- 
ried by cursing the fate that had brought him on such evil days. 
Nevertheless, he took heart. Lord Hartington’s following was but 
forty, and even in a reformed Parliament loaves and fishes might 
still have their use. Never has the cynic enjoyed such opportunities 
of justifying his opinions to himself. Common decency, however, 
demands that at least a few years should elapse before any honour 
is conferred upon those who unwillingly supported the Prime 
Minister. 

We shall never know the influences at work upon the minds of 
the Liberal party during those eventful weeks. Yet one must not 
be left unnoticed. The remembrance of 1866 and 1867, of the 
intrigues, the abortive efforts at reconciliation, the subsequent humi- 
liation of the seceders, and the cynicism of the Tory leaders, might 
well cause men to think once and even thrice before they again 
countenanced any policy which could lead to such a disastrous result. 
The ominous speeches of Lord Randolph Churchill and his lieutenant 
left them free to enter into any future arrangements with the Irish 
party. It was an open secret that Lord Carnarvon and Lord Ash- 
bourne had been in favour of a measure of Home Rule. Do we not 
now know that a statutory Parliament, coupled with protection for 
Irish goods, at any rate held part of the Conservative field ? What 
promise was there of a permanent alliance between Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Saunders, between Mr. Goschen and Mr. Chamberlain ? 
Major Saunderson aptly reminded his audience at some meeting of 
the well-known incident of floods—the herding together of beasts of 
prey with their unharmed fellows in face of a common danger. 
There, however, he left his illustration unfinished. The flood swal- 
lowed all alike; but in this case men might ask themselves what 
would be the results of the ebbing of the flood, and what would 
happen when the opposing forces began to descend from the rock on 
which they had sought refuge? Would Birmingham devour Ros- 
sendale, or fall a prey to Edinburgh? Where and how could salva- 
tion be found? It is one thing to pray every afternoon to be saved 
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from “private interests, prejudices, and partial affections,” and 
another to resist them. Many a member must have quoted the 
words of Aineas unconsciously (though Virgil will add to his other 
honours that of being the last Latin poet quoted in the House of 
Commons) : “ Quem sequimur ? quove ire jubes? ubi ponere sedes ? 
Da pater augurium?” Who on earth is to be our leader? Which 
lobby are we to go into? Where shall we find seats after a dissolu- 
tion? We ought to have some sign from heaven. It was cruel to 
hold out the prospect of a dissolution. ‘Such another field they 
dreaded worse than hell.” No Radical in his wildest moments had 
ever agitated for semi-annual parliaments. 

It cannot be said that the younger members of the House derived 
much comfort or support from the attitude of their elders. Sir Thomas 
Acland’s seventy-six years had not given him any control over the 
processes of his own mind. The principle of the Bill was wrong, 
and the details were wrong, and on these premisses he should vote for 
the second reading of the Bill. Sir Joseph Pease’s mind appeared to 
be quite as undisciplined: a follower of Lord Hartington at one 
moment, at another a correspondent of the Prime Minister, an occu- 
pant of the top of the fence up to the last. Sir Joseph must have 
forgotten the teaching of Mr. Geddes in Redgauntlet, who, when 
Darsie Latimer changed his mind and helped himself to a dish he 
had declined before, replaced the slice, observing only, “Thou didst 
refuse it before, friend.” ‘These good folk, Alan,”’ continues Latimer 
in his letter to his friend, “make no allowance for what your father 
calls the Aberdeen man’s privilege of taking his word again, or what 
the wise call second thoughts.’’ ToSir Thomas Brassey, however, in 
this group of timeservers must be awarded the palm. No such illogical 
sentence was ever penned as that with which he was credited in the 
newspapers, to the effect that he had asked the Prime Minister to 
withdraw the Bill, but that if that were not done he should record 
his vote reluctantly in its favour. This is a political gem, and the 
session would be poorer without it. “I must beg you to withdraw 
from my premises,” might say the owner of the house to the thief he 


had caught trespassing in his pantry, “but if you refuse I shall. 


reluctantly help you to carry my plate to your lodgings.” 

There were not only second thoughts, but tenth thoughts, and the 
whip whose task it was to chronicle their successive births might 
well tire of his task. The Government whips have a claim to con- 
sideration. They needed for such an emergency the tact and know- 
ledge of the world of Charles Greville, the cynicism of Mr. Hayward, 
and the experience of Lord Wolverton. As all four of them had 
entered on their duties in January last, it is no wonder that the situ- 
ation was too strong for them. Yet the Government might have 
been saved had it gauged at an earlier period the feelings of its sup- 
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porters. Had the Secretary for War made the concessions in his 
speech in the House of Commons which his chief announced at the 
Foreign Office, the second reading would have been carried. To one 
man and one alone is due the Liberal wreck, and amongst the mean- 
ings of the word wreck is “ dissolution by violence.” Only a few 
months have passed since the Prime Minister spoke of himself as an 
old Parliamentary hand. Is it conceivable that the rawest adept 
could have conducted his projects with greater rashness and greater 
want of success? The leader of an united party of three hundred 
and thirty-three finds himself in six months with a following of two 
hundred and twenty-eight, and is obliged to appeal to the country 
against a hundred of the men who reposed their confidence in him in 
the autumn. The greatest master of Gladstonian English could not 
pretend to discover the outlines or the germs of the Irish Bills in the 
Midlothian Manifesto of last year, and yet with what ease some gap 
might have been indicated through which the obsequious members of 
the Liberal party might have jumped in unfailing succession. ‘Da 
pater augurium.” Has Mr. Gladstone, late in life, resolved to imi- 
tate Prince Bismarck, who told Lord Odo Russell “ that he was no 
friend to political conjecture, and preferred to make action dependent 
upon circumstances ”’ ? 

Of the virtues or vices of the Irish Bills we do not propose to 
speak, Their fate in their presént shape has been determined, and 
should Mr. Gladstone obtain a majority at the elections they’ will 
reappear in very different guise. No majority he could obtain would 
enable him to present his measures in an unreconstructed form. Will, 
however, any majority at all be forthcoming? The Ministerialist 
camp is in no want of either men or money, though the latter is of a 
better stamp than the former; but the enthusiasm of 1880 is absent. 
In many constituencies there are among Liberals the apathy and 
indifference of 1874. Many Unionist seats will probably not be 
contested, and there will be no such band of volunteers as in past 
elections. The North will not throw off its allegiance to the Prime 
Minister, but in the East and South there will be defections. The 
Conservatives believe they will come back two hundred and seventy 
in strength. If the Unionists come back seventy, Mr. Gladstone will 
be placed in a minority, and may be expected not to meet the ensuing 
Parliament as Prime Minister. The future of the Government of this 
country will even then depend equally upon his action or inaction. 
Should he abstain from action, Lord Hartington’s following will be 
materially increased and his course rendered easier, while on the 
other hand, if he leads the Opposition and sustains the Irish, a bitter- 
ness of strife will be engendered to which English history suggests 
no parallel, and the consequences of which none can foresee. It is a 
curious piece of irony that the Conservatives should be dependent 
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upon Whig support—the support of men whom their legislation has 
tended to extirpate. Though the Reform Bill of 1867 went far in 
this direction, its effects have been exceeded by the Redistribution of 
Seats Bill of last year. The Whigs were numerically weaker, but 
they had and they exerted an influence in the return of at least one 
candidate in those constituencies which possessed two seats; with 
difficulty, it is true, for there was some foundation for the saying 
that the Radicals nominated one candidate, found the politics for two, 
and the money for neither. They still may be disinclined to find the 
money, but they nominate and dictate the political creed of nearly 
every candidate. A pure Whig returned by Liberal votes will pro- 
bably not exist in the next House of Commons. All that can be said 
is that he has long outlived the term appointed by Sydney Smith for 
his extinction, for more than a generation has passed away since he 
suggested the Liverpool Museum as the fit resting-place for such 
curious remains as the bones of Lord Grey. The political physiolo- 
gist might be inclined to accept those of Mr. Albert Grey as no unfit 
substitute. 

There is little to look upon with pleasure amidst this cleavage of 
party ties and rending of old associations. The reputation of many 
prominent men has suffered, that of very few has been enhanced. 
Lord Hartington is among the latter. Private animosities are known 
to have had no influence on his action. His attitude during this 
session has in no degree alienated the respect of the Radicals towards 
him, and he has never risen so high as in his speech on the first 
reading of the Irish Bill. Whatever the future may have in store 
for us, though Elijah’s mantle may be buried with him, Lord Har- 
tington must remain a great controlling power in our political life. 
The clear light of Mr. Goschen’s criticism is an educating and 
refining influence at a time specially in need of such qualities. 

Mr. Gladstone has shown all his strength and all his weakness. No 
one will ever again fall into the error of assigning threescore years and 
ten as the limit of active life. ‘Nature may cry aloud for repose,” 
but her cries are uttered to deaf ears. Old age appeals with special 
advantages to the people’s heart, and the next few days will tell us 
with what performers the first act of a great national crisis is to be 
played. 




















PASTEUR. 


I am asked to write an informal article on the inoculations for 
rabies which have been going on at the now famous pavilion of the 
Ecole Normale. I comply with much diffidence, my opinions, I 
fear, not being those of the multitude of all nations, tongues, and 
languages, who have neither had direct impressions of what goes on 
there, nor opportunities to sift the evidence on which they assume 
that cures have been operated. The subject is intricate, perplexing, 
and so important that I should not so much as flutter round it, were 
not the appeals of Pasteur for help to found his institute made almost 
entirely to laics. There is therefore no presumption in one of the 
class to which he chiefly trusts for assistance writing about the 
savant himself, his life, works, and most recent aims and objects. 
And first, as to know what manner of man Pasteur is. Shrinking 
as I do from cruel vivisection on the one hand, and from idolatry 
on the other, I cannot give a point-blank answer. There are some 
features in his new departure which I think would demand the most 
subtle psychological analysis. But taken all in all, Pasteur is a 
man who would find advantage in living in a glass house. He 
deserves just now a high meed of praise for remaining free from 
arrogance, although he is not always free from impatience at 
being contradicted. The aspect daily presented between ten and 
eleven o’clock at the corner of the gravelled space in front of the 
Ecole Normale, where his pavilion stands, speaks strongly to the 
eye of his wide-world fame and of the hopes placed in his treatment 
for rabies, by a crowd as motley as the peoples and social strata of 
Europe, North Africa, and America. Must I also say, that the 
throng is suggestive of craze-mania and unthinking panic. There 
are also in it persons who strike one as having cleverly profited by 
unimportant scratches and abrasions, to get themselves treated to a 
gratis ten days’ trip to the brilliant French capital. A playwright 
could find among these patients matter for amusing comedies. There 
is the young lady whose loving but economical papa would never take 
her on a visit to Paris. She, however, saw in Pasteur’s inoculations 
a means for having her own way, got herself scratched, said it was 
the dog did it, affected terror, and was whisked off from her native 
town in the Dordogne, to a boarding-house near the Luxembourg. 
The truth only came out when she was in the crowd that awaited 
inoculation. Again, a Wall Street millionaire, who has the subtlety of 
Venice and Judea combined, with the smartness of a Yankee, saw 
one day in an almost forgotten scratch on the face of a beautiful 
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daughter an opportunity to bring her out in Europe with éclat. He 
had read in the papers that M. de Freycinet was the intimate friend 
of Pasteur’s son-in-law, and when he arrived at the Rue d’Ulm sub- 
scribed, on learning that no fee was taken, a sum represented by 
four cyphers. Next evening he and the young lady occupied the 
President’s box at the Théatre Francais, and they were fair launched 
dans le monde Parisien. 

The Pasteur pavilion is a detached house one-story high, standing 
at right angles to the main building of the Ecole Normale, and 
facing the broad gravelled stretch between the front of the institu- 
tion and the Rue d’Ulm. In its facade there is a central hall door, 
flanked on each side by a couple of windows. The two nearest to it 
light the hall, a square room papered in dark green and wain- 
scoted in pale oak. To the right there is a parlour, which is also a 
good deal of a chemist’s workshop, and to the left a study with two 
windows, one of which is on the north and the other on west side of 
room. Everything here has a workshop air. The bookcases are not 
glazed. The portfolios on the shelves are of the commonest sort. 
On other shelves there are retorts, tubes, phials, and microscopes. 
The tables are deal, painted black. A man sits with his face to a 
window, in the west or hall-door facade, in the early hours of the 
forenoon. From nine to half-past ten he is to be seen opening, reading, 
and sorting telegrams and cablegrams. He files some and flings 
others into a large basket near him, which is full to overflowing 
before the inoculations begin. As his back is to any one entering 
the room, to see his face, it is necessary to return to the gravelled 
space and look at him with the full light of day pouring on his face, 
quite unconcerned at the two hundred and upwards pairs of eyes 
that are gazing at him. Pasteur may be clerical or reactionary, 
but he is égaditaire when he treats for rabies, and pays no heed. to 
external signs of rank and wealth. He is obliging to all in the 
manner of a kindly hard-worked man, who has no time to lose in 
idle talk and empty compliments. His conversation with a new- 
comer, however important or well introduced, is limited to “‘ How do 
youdo? What canI do for you?” (this not dryly or gruffly). 
And on being told that the visitor wants to be inoculated, he says, 
“Good; go and wait your turn with the others.’”’ He asks very few 
questions, indeed sometimes none, about how applicants for treatment 
came to be bitten, and does not like to hear that the dog which 
inflicted the bite has not been killed. “ Dogs suffer so dreadfully 
when rabid that it is a humane duty to kill them at once.” Yet he 
must know that no diagnosis of rabies is complete unless the dog 
first dies of that disease. 

But I am letting my pen run away from my description of Pasteur 
as seen through the window. The first thing one notices is that he 
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has the bronzed complexion of a military veteran, and a good deal in 
the general expression of the face of a grave old soldier. The 
former must have been inherited, as his life has been sedentary, and 
the latter may possibly be the result in infancy and boyhood of 
conscious and unconscious imitation of his father—wun brave dé la 
grande armée until 1816 or thereabouts, when he set up a little 
tanyard near Doéle, in la Franche-Comté. It is well for those who 
want to scan the savant reading the blue dispatches that he some- 
times takes off mechanically his black velvet smoking-cap, which he 
ever wears at home and in his laboratory. The “dome of thought, 
the palace of the soul,’”’ shown by its removal, is solidly constructed, 
spacious and high, without being high arched. A man with such a 
head could not help making his mark in life. The mind is at ease in 
a dwelling so spacious. All the lineaments bespeak self-will and the 
habit of hard, patient, and persevering work. A nose that would be 
lumpy if shorter is wrinkled in all directions at the bridge. It is 
the sort of low nose with a thick, advancing, downward end, semi- 
retroussé, and semi-dipping which one sees in the effigies of antique 
French warriors, and which Mercié has given to his equestrian 
statue in this Salon of the Constable de Montmorency. A short 
scant beard does not hide the massive, fleshy, and yet not heavy out- 
line of the under part of the face. An air of thoughtful gravity 
pervades the countenance. But there is something of the African 
feline in the topaz-yellow eyes, which, when the smoking-cap is 
taken off and the head thrown back, stare right before them at 
vacancy as if to rest the optic nerves. I have never seen a human being 
with eyes like Pasteur’s; they are sometimes lighted up by flashes 
of scientific inspiration. But one does not see this at the window. 
There is observable there something which the constant use of the 
microscope has induced in displacing focuses, and enabling the visual 
organs to pass in review the infinitesimal and, to the naked eye, invisible 
scavengers whose mission it is to clear away detritus in and around 
us. But the topaz colour is more peculiar than the expression. Heavy 
lids of a dark bistrous tint half hide the yellow iris. One of them 
droops a little. There is a network of wrinkles at the temple, and 
lines and interlines about the brow and side of the nose. One sees 
that the right hand drags as the telegrams are opened, filed, or thrust 
away. The neck is short and bull-like, the shoulders broad, and when 
the savant stands up his figure strikes one as squat, though not to an 
excessive degree. At home he dresses carelessly in an old pea- 
jacket, on the breast of which there is the red rosette of an officer 
of the Legion of Honour. When he goes out his loose-fitting clothes 
are neat as a soldier’s on parade, and the boots are of as high a 
polish as the much-vaunted Messrs. Day and Martin’s paste blacking 
could produce. In taking constitutional walks in the Luxembourg 
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Gardens he is seldom without a young disciple, on whose arm he 
leans. Pasteur is threatened with total paralysis, and has had an 
eighteen years’ struggle against hemiplegia. 

We are still in the gravelled space. The clock strikes half-past 
ten, and every one feels that the performance is going to commence. 
Pasteur rises from his seat before the window, takes up a small 
ledger, and going to the hall door invites the crowd to enter d Ja 
queue. He stands at the door between the hall and study ready to 
make a roll-call. Doctor Grancher, through whose medium he 
operates, enters and sits down in an arm-chair in the recess of the 
northern window facing the door. A side light from the western 
window falls on his face. On his left is a table with ten glasses con- 
taining a substance which looks like starch, but is peptonised gela- 
tine, having in it nine different degrees of tamed virus, and the 
rabid poison in its pristine strength. No. I. is the weakest, No. X. 
the most potent. The doctor is middle-aged, slender, bald, sandy- 
haired, self-possessed, pale, has a Mephistophelian profile, and never 
by any chance says a word to anybody. His air is one of utter 
indifference. He is merely Pasteur’s authorised medical instru- 
ment. But under his indifferent manner keen watchfulness 
peeps out. His hands are in black kid gloves, which in sitting 
down he carefully examines to see there are no holes. The doctor 
operates on all—the scrofulous, consumptive, scabby, the healthy, the 
young, the old, the maiden, the child, the gallant soldier, &c., &e.— 
with the same hypodermic syringe. He does not wash it between 
the inoculations or the categories of inoculations. Each patient 
on coming up to him bares his or her abdomen. The ladies have 
shown ingenious contrivance to avoid indelicate exhibitions. Never- 
theless some of them redden like peonies and others all but cry. 
Grancher pays no heed to their blushes, nor to their welling-over 
eyes, and operates as if they were anatomy-room subjects. He takes 
a bit of the abdominal flesh between a finger and thumb, drives 
slantingly down under the skin the needle, and injects. This syringe 
is an elegant little instrument like a case pencil. There are times 
when his eye, it seems to those who watch him, expresses scoff- 
ing scepticism. It seems to say, tas d’imbéciles. He is not in 
Pasteur’s secret. This contemptuous glance may be perhaps explained 
by the fact that the crowd emits a worse odour than a collection of 
old and freshly worn shoes. French and Belgian peasants are clean 
and neat, but lower order Spanish, Portuguese, and Russians are 
dirty to a loathsome degree. The Kabyles have a passion for clean 
linen and cold water, and never fail to wash their feet under the 
tap in the courtyard of the Ecole Normal. Patients are called by 
Pasteur according to the date of their first arrival, so that the viruses 
they receive shall be graduated from the first to the ninth dilution. 
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But most of the names being foreign and the savant’s mouth un- 
accustomed to any tongue but French, the order of inoculation is some- 
times inverted. I saw myself a number eight virus injected by mis- 
take into an abdomen which had been only thrice punctured. At roll- 
call time Pasteur is kind and bustling. It is to me a miracle that 
he has so few signs of intellectual pride. He is in ready sympathy 
with children. The moment a little one sobs or whimpers in go his 
fingers into his waistcoat fob and out comes a silver coin, which is 
slipped, with the accompaniment of pats on the back and head, into 
the young thing’s hand. This is done spontaneously and from pure 
good nature. 

In sketching Pasteur I should not overlook an understratum of 
that Franc-Comptois shrewdness which has enabled M. Grévy to 
climb to the highest position without exciting hot rivalry. Pasteur is 
attached to his native province, and often goes there to renovate him- 
self in the place in which his boyhood was spent. His wife, daughter, 
son-in-law, and even a youthful grandchild, can be his intellectual 
companions. Madame Pasteur comes of a pedagogic family. She 
and her daughter studied science so as to be able to aid the savant 
in his researches into silkworm diseases when he was laid up with 
paralysis. Her name was Laurent, a French rendering of Lazarus. 
The granddaughter is the companion of Pasteur’s walks and hours 
of idleness. She is four or five years old, thoughtful, earnest, and 
concentrated beyond her years. Her strange dark eyes have also 
topaz gleams, which show that the bulging forehead above them is 
pushed out by brains and not by hydrocephalus. Pasteur’s family 
affections are strong. There never was a more dutiful or kinder son. 
His vocation was to be painter, but to please his father, who was 
ambitious that he should be a schoolmaster, and his mother, who had an 
almost lower-order Irish passion for “ book-learning,” he took to science 
as it was taught in his boyhood—out of books. A professor under 
whom he was then turned his attention to chemistry. At this juncture 
a schoolfellow was given a microscope for a birthday present, which 
he allowed Pasteur to take with him on holiday outings. The instru- 
ment opened to him a universe, and eventually put it into his head 
to take up the investigations of Swannerdam and Robert Boyle, in 
which Swift found the subject of ‘ Gulliver’s Voyage to Lilliput.” 
Boyle, indeed, was the Columbus of the domain of science which 
Pasteur is now exploring, and divined that plague, pestilence, and 
famine were caused by the infinitely small scavengers trying to clear 
away morbid as well as wholly dead organisms. Raspail started the 
same hypothesis to explain epidemics and contagion, and declared 
that as camphor was the mortal enemy of parasites, it was a sovereign 
remedy against the maladies they caused. Doctors Rayer and Davaine 
made in 1852 a further step in the direction which Boyle indicated. 
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Pasteur has been denounced as an arrant quack by those not 
believing in his prophylaxy for rabies. This shows want of critical 
acumen. Few souls are in perfect balance with the minds that are 
bound up with them; and it is only very rudimentary natures who 
are homogeneous, or as the French say tout d’une piece. There are 
men of such integrity that they could remain single-minded wher 
great interests were in conflict with the preservation of singleness 
of mind. But they are few and far between, and hardly ever among 
the successful. The world values them not, and they are to my 
thinking the strongest of all arguments in favour of a hereafter. 
I shall not attempt to justify Pasteur or to join with his detractors 
in calling him an artful quack, but shall merely state his situation, 
and leave to some future Balzac the task of deducing from it a 
judgment. The world has been asked to subscribe £80,000 for 
an institute for the prevention and cure of rabies. Pasteur is in his 
sixty-fourth year, and has not the strength and ardour which used 
to bear him up in scaling the most icy peaks of scientific knowledge. 
He must wish to be independent of a Minister of Public Instruction 
whose favour depends on a capricious Chamber. I do not believe 
that he is sorry for having thrown himself in youth with disin- 
terested passion into the pursuit of science. But he would not be 
human if, with his infirmities and family affections, he did not regret 


- not having made science subservient to Mammon. French chemists 


of ability who within the last thirty years have given an industrial 
direction to their researches, have struck upon gold-mines. Coal-tar 
dyes and other extracts brought in millions to those who found out how 
to make them. A chemist discovered in the detritus of a gas factory 
a scarlet which took from the madder-growers of the Vaucluse twenty- 
three millions a year. While these discoveries were being made 
Pasteur was going into molecular chemistry and sustaining his 
famous controversy with Pouchet about spontaneous generation. 
Pouchet’s view of animated nature was much like Topsy’s when 
she said, “‘’Spect I growed.” But he denied the ab ovo because 
he said there was no original egg. This wrangle brought fame 
to Pasteur, but no wealth. However, it had the effect of placing 
an agreeable cup close to his lips—a cup snapped from him just 
as he began to taste it. The materialists and atheists were for 
Pouchet, so that when M. Duruy, the only liberal Minister of 
Public Instruction the late Emperor ever had, recommended 
Pasteur for Imperial favours, the bigots around the Empress had no 
objection to make. He was sent on a mission to the ravaged silk- 
worm districts and then given a place in the Senate. When this 
was offered him he had just gone through a terrible illness, and the 
curule chair afforded him a grateful haven of rest; but the Empire 
collapsed before the ink on the decree raising him to the Senate 
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was dry. He was bitterly disappointed. It must be owned that he 
has ever since made pecuniary emolument go hand in hand with 
scientific study, and kept the sharpest eye to the main chance. His 
country has treated him handsomely, but government patronage from 
which the element of jobbery is excluded is very poor in the way of 
money rewards, compared to what the public at large can do fora 
man for whom there is a rage, or who benefits by a successful 
“boom.” Pasteur does not despise his really handsome subsidy 
(50,000 francs a year) in appealing to the wide world for the £80,000. 
The appeal is based upon the alleged efficaciousness of inoculation 
for rabies. This greatly complicates the task of forming a judgment 
on the value of his prophylaxy, a value mainly dependent upon 
belief in Pasteur himself, since he keeps the exact nature of his 
method a secret. He claims to “ prevent”—mind not cure—rabies 
by inoculation with viruses of different degrees of rabies, or to steal 
a march on rabies already in the blood by a virus that has obtained 
increased velocity in going through the bodies of certain animals 
whose organisations do not offer much resistance. The “ taming” 
process is accomplished by exposure to air of the virus before it is 
inoculated. But the exact way in which Pasteur manipulates it he 
alone knows. 

Some of Pasteur’s theories, enunciated when he was in the pleni- 
tude of mental and bodily strength, do seem in contradiction with his 
prophylaxy of tamed viruses. He certainly favours the hypothesis 
that the microbes of a virus brought artificially into the blood use up 
some element of the globules which is slowly elaborated, and which 
is essential to the commissariat of the advancing animalcular foe. 
What this element is he does not presume to say. He has, however, 
shown conclusively that in mammals the vital organs, the secreting 
organs, and the blood in a normal state are an impenetralia to the 
organisms infesting the mucous, stomach, and intestines. Each 
mammal is like the chief of a garrisoned stronghold. The skin is 
the outer defence, and the garrison that concert of inner forces which 
no physiologist has yet been able to analyse, and which is known as 
vital resistance. Another defence is the greed with which healthy 
blood globules absorb oxygen. When they hunger for that gas, vitality 
is strong, and receptivity of disease is insignificant, so that microbes of 
the air-breathing kind who get into the blood are in a bad plight. 
Before they can multiply they are smothered. It therefore would seem 
to a lay mind that Pasteur’s later teachings are at variance with his 
theory which attaches so much importance to the health of blood 
globules as shown in their avidity for oxygen. Unhealthy globules 
are without appetite for this quickening and consuming substance, 
and as the policeman mistakes the famine-stricken wretch who 
staggers, for a drunkard, so the microbe scavengers mistake inert 
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globules for dead ones and try to clear them off. Lister got well 
into his head—and from Pasteur—the idea of the impenetralia and 
the whole skin principle. He in London and Professor Doremus in 
New York worked out the latter so well that hospitals there have 
ceased to be festering dens of contagion. 

I myself heard Pasteur vaunt his prophylaxy for rabies in terms 
which made me think he did not perceive the conflict between what 
he said on this occasion, and the theory which Lister and Doremus 
took up. A lady whom he named had told him that whereas, be- 
fore she came to him to be inoculated for rabies she was a wretched 
eater and worse sleeper, she was ever since ravenously hungry, and 
always drowsy. Consumptions and other wasting maladies produce 
in their early stages these effects. I also heard Pasteur speak of the 
inestimable good a thorough belief in a cure for rabies was certain to 
effect. The nerves of many persons were so shattered by fear that, 
although bites were inflicted on them by non-rabid dogs, they died 
as painful deaths as though a virus in the canine saliva had got into 
their blood. Children, certainly, are worked into terror of dog-bites 
by persons interested in them, who want to keep them out of harm’s 
way by making them of themselves avoid dogs. When a child, I 
was always hearing stories of how dog-bitten men and women who 
were frothing out of the mouth in convulsions, and wanting to 
bite every one, had to be smothered between feather beds. In my 
waking moments I was not in the least afraid, but for years I 
dreaded going to sleep because of the dreams I had about mad dogs, 
encounters with them, and rabid symptoms in myself. I dare say 
that had I been bitten by a perfectly healthy dog I should have then 
gone mad unless a Pasteur in whom I had implicit belief came to 
cure me. I half suspect that Pasteur’s expressed desire that biting 
dogs should be straightway killed, arises from a wish to help his 
remedy by preventing the patients from thinking that there is 
certainly rabid virus in their veins. If the canine animals in 
question died of hydrophobia vital resistance might be prostrated by 
fear. Pasteur recommended instant dog-execution to a Dr. Carter 
who came with the Shipley children to the Rue d’Ulm. He spoke 
to the same effect to the American doctor who brought the Newark 
children there. But the reason which he gave in these and many 
other cases was the duty of humanity to dogs, “their tortures when 
rabid being intense.”” The American doctor said the Newark dog was 
carefully preserved because if it did not die it would be possible to 
say whether a cure had or had not been effected. It is still alive 
and shown with the children who were taken over here and inocu- 
lated to, as it has turned out, qualify for an exhibition at New York. 
Nervous panic does unquestionably produce simulated rabies. 

Dr. Carter, of Shipley, whom I have just named, was one of the 
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many medical men escorting patients to the Rue d’Ulm, with whom 
I have conversed on what goes on there. He has had unusual 
experience in hydrophobia, having treated eight cases, one of which 
was caused by the scratch of a cat. He knew a death from rabies— 
or at least a death with every rabid symptom—from the bite of a dog 
never ill, and yet alive. There are some organisms refractory to 
rabid virus, and others which serve it as a hot-bed in hastening 
incubation. Again, a virus, it is held, may lie dormant for two 
years or more after a bite. The wife of Colonel Gowen, who raised 
the sunken war-ships in Sebastopol harbour, has just told me of a 
Russian boy in her service who died more than two years after he 
had been bitten. I question whether secret fears and bad dreams, 
caused by alarmist stories when he was an infant, was not the 
reason of his death. Russian peasant mothers greatly prefer the 
alarming tale to the birch-rod in trying to keep their offspring out 
of mischief. 

Dr. Carter seemed to me to enjoy more independence of judgment in 
reasoning on what he saw of Pasteur’s method than most of his pro- 
fessional brethren from foreign countries with whom I talked. He 
was astonished to see babes and adults vaccinated with the same 
hypodermic syringe and virus of the same degree of activity. 
He had also expected that there would have been some inquiry 
as to temperament and previous health, and that microscopic exami- 
nations of the blood of each patient would have been made before 
treatment began and while it was going on. Dr. Carter attaches no 
importance to any cautery that is not immediate, so far as it may be 
supposed to check the entrance of a virus into the blood. But it may 
be valuable to prevent terror and nervous prostration. He has been 
led by the exceptional chances he has had of seeing rabies to give the 
subject his thoughtful attention, and has only come to a conclusion 
in which nothing is concluded. In his opinion great importance should 
be attached to the antecedent health of the bitten person—an opinion 
which all I saw of the wolf-bitten Russians justifies. Two out of 
five of those who died at the Hétel-Dieu were previously in weak 
health. Two were so fearfully mangled that I should have thought 
it miraculous if tetanus had not set in; and the fifth, Golosewski, 
who had remained a whole night in a tree, was, if young, adipose, of 
a lymphatic white complexion, and a feminine figure. I should have 
thought him scrofulous. None of his wounds were deep, and the 
incubation of the virus was slow. There were in the lot some power- 
ful and very badly wounded men who were not ill at all, or even out 
of sorts. They pulled through splendidly, though bitten on the 
same day as four of those who died. M. Pasteur must have over- 
looked this when drawing up his report of April 12 to the Insti- 
tute. He then wrote: “The incubation of wolf-rabies is much 
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faster than that of dog-rabies, puisque elle ne dépasse guére de cing 
a treize jours.” It may not be idle to remark that the crachts, or 
Russian country surgeons, who came with the Smolensk peasants, 
shook their heads when, in dressing the wounds of Golosewski and 
others who died, they saw that thin blood almost bereft of fibrine 
came oozing from them. They prophesied no fatal ending in the 
case of a woman whose upper lip was bitten off because the wound 
at once cicatrised. She recovered. 

I have seen many frivolous cases at the Rue d’Ulm. Pasteur was 
right to treat them seriously, since rabies on the brain may and often 
does cause death. The whole family of an eminent London surgeon 
went through a course of inoculations because they had been licked 
on the hands and faces by a dog of which ugly suspicions were 
entertained. They comprised a grown-up young lady, two young men 
and their wives, and a couple of misses in their early teens. I could 
not help hoping, when I saw them, that the starchy-looking stuff 
which Dr. Grancher injected into their flesh was of the bread-pill 
nature. A poor woman, the wife of a steward near Nancy, had at 
the same time to undergo inoculations so as to shelter her employer, 
whose dog had bitten her, for perhaps the twentieth time in three or 
four years, from a civil action for damages if she died in her then 
expected confinement. She didnot want to go to M. Pasteur because 
she said the dog was killed by order of a Republican mayor and on 
the report of a Radical veterinary, for the simple reason that its 
owner was a Royalist, and that the rural letter-carrier was afraid of 
a brute of pure mastiff breed and surly temper. The mayor at the 
execution told the steward in the Royalist squire’s presence that if 
his wife died he should sue for damages. She was therefore packed 
off under the charge of the domestic chaplain to the Rue d’Ulm, 
from Lorraine, and gave birth at the Hétel de Brésil before her 
treatment was over to a child which just lived long enough to be 
christened. I heard her story from herself. 

The first set of Bradford patients only set out for Paris a week after 
the death from rabies of one Ashworth who was bitten on the same day. 
Iheard Pasteur laugh at the nervous fearswhich impelled a man named 
Garvey, who was in the same boat that they were, to join them three 
days later. Garvey, an Irishman, complained of a creeping and tingling 
sensation, as if his bitten leg were asleep. The muscles of his side 
and neck got gradually a-tingling, and then the sensation was 
experienced at the back of the ear. Pasteur, behind Garvey’s back, 
said this was all the effect of imagination. A tailor named Gibson 
“ost all appetite and fell a-trembling” the moment he heard of 
Ashworth’s death. He was cured of these symptoms on the first day 
of treatment, This shows that then at least it acted entirely on his 
fancy. All the Bradford children should have died before Ashworth, 
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because the incubation of virus is faster in a child than in an adult. 
They would probably be still alive had they not gone to the Rue 
d’Ulm. 

I rob Pasteur of none of his true glory in contending that he is 
not after Jenner the discoverer of virus culture, out of which he has 
been making merchandise since the collapse of the Empire. But 
nobody else has pushed it so far, or showed so much ingenuity in 
experimenting on the nature of animal viruses. The taming of virus 
was first resorted to in Paris as a source of income by a doctor who, 
to protect children against diseases peculiar to human beings, resorted 
to calf instead of arm-to-arm vaccination. He maintaining that 
Jennerian lymph was worn out, went back to the original variolic 
source, and had his heifers inoculated from patients in the Saint- 
Antoine hospital. They were kept from 1864 to 1874 in a stable 
close to Notre-Dame, and the litter on which they lay was cleared 
from under them to be cast into the streets until dust carts removed 
it. Might not this alone have caused the small-pox plague in Paris 
which culminated in 1870 ? 

Admitting that tamed virus has greater velocity of penetration 
into the nervous system, and can therefore steal a march on wild virus, 
may we not be justified in assuming that Pasteur’s method is not the 
final effort of science to deliver the world from rabies? In its 
general scope and drift, and indeed always unless when perverted by 
human selfishness, science is beneficent. When twisted into evil 
uses it defeats the ends in the long run of those who make it deviate 
from beneficence. Now, Pasteur holds that to have vaccines 
always ready to hand, of the requisite degrees of activity, there must 
be a constant trepanning of the animals whose living brains he 
wants for a virus-garden. The trepanned and inoculated rabbit soon 
gets numb and paralysed. The guinea-pig becomes exasperated by its 
torture, and wants to bite everyone and everything nearit. In the case 
of the dog, mental anguish is thefirst symptom. The poor brute appears 
conscious that it must soon be dangerous, and asif wanting to beg pardon 
beforehand. Its efforts to propitiate indulgence for the state which it 
feels is coming on, are heartrending to anyone who has any healthy 
sensibility. Veterinaries assure me that natural rabies, or rabies 
caused by bites, are mild compared to rabies induced through virus 
being let in on the brain, and I believe them, since I saw how 
quietly some of the wolf-bitten Russians died. The delirious period 
is fraught with mental and physical torture to the trepanned 
dog, and it is only when things come to the worst, by the collapse 
of the nervous system, that there is a lull which precedes death. 
To assume that a prophylaxy based on such cruelty will be a perma- 
nent one is to doubt of the divine nature of science, and to be blind to 
all the teachings of our own individual experiences and of that 
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afforded in the lives of nations. Even though we were sure that 
Pasteur’s inoculations would lay rabies, it would be our duty to our- 
selves and to science to regard them as a miserable jury-mast and to 
seek for something better. But in spite of his vaccines, splenic fever, 
poultry cholera, and rinderpest and foot and mouth disease continue 
to show Nature’s resentment at her outraged laws. The fact that 
only three dog-bitten persons who were treated at the Rue d’Ulm 
have died proves nothing. There is now a Pasteur mania, and 
human imagination is potent in domineering or developing rabies. 
Dr. Cunningham of Chicago has a great reputation there for the 
lightness of hand with which he cauterises. He treats at least one 
hundred and twenty dog-bitten patients yearly; the average of deaths 
in that number is three. Itcannot be the cautery that saves them as 
appears from the following experiment. Pasteur, to test the rapidity 
with which rabies penetrates into the blood, let the other day some into 
the tip of a dog’s ear, which was at once amputated by an assistant 
standing by, yet in due time the animal went mad of hydrophobia. 
A cautery would not have been more rapid or effective than the use 
made in this instance of the knife, unless indeed virus got into the 
organism in some other way. 

A serious danger underlies the run upon the laboratory of the 
Rue d’Ulm. It is compulsory inoculation for dogs. Such compul- 
sion was mooted about a year ago by the opportunist section of the 
Paris press, and by M. Paul Bert in the lobby of the Chamber. He 
wanted to give the Van Amburg of the microbes the whilom Imperial 
seat of Villeneuve |’Etang, near St. Cloud, for an experimenting 
place on dogs, and eventually for a central institute for obligatory 
canine inoculation. This scheme was actively put forward by M. 
Bert in a committee room of the Chamber in the presence of a deputy, 
who repeated to me what was said, and who set his face against the 
proposal which he foresaw speculators would take up. There are 
four millions of dogs in France. The inoculation fee on each, if 
rated at a franc, would be four millions of francs. My friend 
argued he could prove from Pasteur that all the evil potency of a 
wild virus is latent in a tame one. Measles tamed by frequency of 
occurrence in old countries will decimate Red Indians and South- 
Sea Islanders, to whose organisations they are new, and if taken 
from them by a European will act with intense virulence. The best 
preventive for rabies would be in the exclusion of dogs from cities, 
in carefully teaching them not to eat at waysides, and in keeping 
tainted meat out of their way. This view prevailed over M. Bert’s ; 
because the proprietors of villas near Villeneuve |’Etang got up a 
movement against the chateau being turned into a Pasteur Institute. 
It may be assumed that were rabies “laid ”’ by inoculation, and dogs 
still kept in unhealthy conditions and allowed to feed on offal reeking 
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with septic organisms, that nature would show resentment in some 
new disease as bad or worse than the known one. 

It is too often assumed that Pasteur’s professional studies have 
embraced physiology. The papers he has read at the Institute of 
France since last October reveal his want of physiological knowledge 
and it may be said indifference to logic. It is impossible to say 
whether the poison in the saliva of a rabid dog’s tooth is chemical, as 
in a snake’s or septic, the microscope having only discovered “ scarcely 
perceptible granulations in the spinal cord of the rabid dog, which 
may be only the effect of deterioration of nerve cells.” But, whatever 
may be the nature of the virus, the infliction of a severe wound 
causing a strong outflow of blood would, it is rational to think, be 
safer than a trifling one followed by no hemorrhage. The mechani- 
cal action of the outflow ought to carry off poison. Well, in the report 
on the Meister case, Pasteur says, “‘ The two medical men ” (Alsatian 
country doctors) “‘who saw the boy opined that he was almost 
inevitably exposed to the disease, because of the severity and depth of 
the bites.” In a surgical treatment depthof bite would be an impor- 
tant feature, but in treatment by inoculation which brings the anti- 
dote into the innermost tissues it could have been of no consequence. 
Of a child that died he says, “The bites being on the head its 
chances of recovery were greatly reduced.” Now Doctor Beaumetz 
has strongly shown that locality of bites has no relation whatever to 
incubation. 

I have already spoken of fear as a cause of simulated rabies, which 
I believe is not distinguishable from rabies, the kind of death the 
dog died being the only means of learning “which is which.” 
Bosquillon, a great French scientist, holds that fear alone causes the 
symptoms which in man pass for rabies, he being refractory to that 
disease. The son of Rose Cheri the actress died of hydrophobia, that 
is to say of a cerebral affection causing tetanus and ultimately lung- 
apoplexy, because bitten by a dog supposed to be mad, but which 
long survived him. Doctor Caffe says that imagination alone can 
cure rabies in a human being, because the disease is bred of fancy. 
In Holme’s Surgery it is stated that a M. Zouatt treated four hun- 
dred dog-bitten persons with lunar caustic and himself four times 
after bites of unquestionably rabid dogs. In not a single case did 
the disease appear. Baron Larrey often saw precisely similar effects 
from cicatrised gun-shot ‘wounds that rabid dog wounds cause, and 
cured them by cauterising the cicatrices, but he could not have done 
so had the patients been dog-bitten, because their imaginations would 
have defeated his efforts. Doctor Mosso, of Turin, reports a case of 
rabies, in dealing with which the physician said to the patient, 
“There is nothing the matter,” and to prove his sincerity put his lips 
to hers and imbibed the foam that came from them. The woman 
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recovered. Six months later an acquaintance in the street said, “I’m 
agreeably surprised to see you; the dog, you know, that bit you is 
dead of rabies.” A spasm took hold of the woman’s throat. She 
was taken to the Hétel-Dieu, placed under Dr. Bucquey, and expired 
in a few days. An American named Stephens, to test his theory 
that hydrophobia is fancy bred in man, never loses a chance of 
getting bitten by a mad dog. He has been wounded by canine 
teeth forty-seven times, and a German named Fischer, who is his 
disciple, nineteen times. As there is certainly such a disease as 
simulated rabies, I should advise some society for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge to scatter broadcast the small volume on Le préjugé 
de la Rage, by Fangére Dubourg, and what was written on this subject 
by such lights of science as Bouley, Brechet, Tardieu, Majendie, 
Bondin, Vernois, Sausen, Renault, Donnat, Baron Portal and Dupuy. 
If Pasteur’s microscope had revealed anything new beyond the 
searcely perceptible granulations I should regard these authorities 
as out of date, or at best use them merely to calm nervous terrors. 
But it has cleared up no mystery regarding the source of canine 
hydrophobia. However, the Rue d’Ulm inoculations have called 
attention in a striking manner to that disease, and it will be con- 
tinuously studied, let us hope, at the future Pasteur Institute. 
Pasteur has, as a chemist, laid the world under many obligations. 
If the noise his inoculations cause will lead to the creation of an 
institute or hospital, where rabies in dogs and human beings can be 
continuously studied, he will increase the debt which the human race 
owes him. The disease perhaps remains mysterious because, except 
in dogs, it is of such rare occurrence; deaths from rabies, real or 
simulated, are about three per million. Its canine manifestations are 
left to be treated by veterinaries, who are not in general men of scien- 
tific education. 


G. M. Crawrorp. 
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THat nobody buys books nowadays may seem to be a sweeping 
assertion, nevertheless it is not very far from the truth. Necessarily 
there are exceptions to every rule; the railway bookstalls drive a 
flourishing business, and Mr. Smith can show satisfactory balance 
sheets. I presume that the retail booksellers pay their way, 
what with Christmas gift books and the help of chance customers, 
though I suspect they have fallen upon evil times. The fashion- 
able poets of the day may be exceptionally favoured, and of 
course the circulating libraries buy largely. But all that scarcely 
affects the broad proposition that few private individuals “ squander ” 
money in books. In many a venerable country house there is an 
excellent old-fashioned library. It is well provided with standard 
works on divinity and history, and with the travels and the belles 
lettres of former generations. Possibly the shelves were rarely dis- 
turbed, as now they are seldom visited save by the housemaid, who 
sweeps the cobwebs and clears away the dust. The collection may 
have been started by some nobleman or squire of literary tastes ; and 
you may trace the turn of his mind in the books he has left behind 
him. But however that may be, and though his successors might 
have been gay men of fashion, or hard-riding fox-hunters, they seem 
generally to have recognised the responsibilities he bequeathed. Even 
in this present century, if they did nothing more, they scrupu- 
lously bound the Edinburgh or The Quarterly, and when a famous 
traveller broke fresh ground, or when a gifted novelist became the 
lion of the London drawing-rooms, his books found their way down to 
the country. But as a rule we remark that the squire of the day 
stopped buying just as the rents of his farms were rapidly on the 
rise, and when he had less occasion to tax the credit of the county 
banker. And the explanation is simple. The better the social 
position which had set up a library as well as a stable as 
necessary appendages to a great country mansion, the more certain 
it was that the landowner would come to London in the season. 
Once in town, whether in Parliament or no, he bustled through his 
busy days among a hundred distractions; his expenses were increased 
out of proportion to his rentroll; while as for reading, when he or 
the ladies of his household read at all, they wanted their books of the 
lightest, and only cared to skim. A man of sagacity and real initia- 
tive genius was quick to mark the opportunity and profit by it. 
Mr. Mudie, who must have been a very Carnot for prompt ima- 
gination, built up his big business out of small beginnings, and suc- 
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ceeded in revolutionising for several generations at least the whole 
course and manner of English reading. 

It is Mr. Mudie and those who imitate him who cater for the 
public ; and very well they do it on the whole, since it is their interest 
to anticipate the needs it is their business to consult. But the ques- 
tion is whether the present system is the best for the public, the 
writers, the publishers, or even for the circulating libraries them- 
selves. Confining myself to the lightest literature, and chiefly to 
fiction, I doubt whether the system is profitable to any class, either 
intellectually or pecuniarily, though much may be said on the other 
side. Beginning at the sources whence the books are set in circula- 
tion, the popular idea is that the libraries thrive principally by novels. 
That I believe to be doubtful, to say the least. The libraries are 
compelled to take an enormous quantity of new novels, which they 
buy at comparatively fancy prices. Six hundred copies may be a 
common order for a new work by a novelist of established reputation. 
When Lord Beaconsfield brought out a Lothair or an Endymion the 
copies contracted for in advance must have been five times as many. 
The first rush of the subscribers must be met more or less; but the 
demand subsides as quickly as it arises. Then, and in view of the 
inevitable cheaper issue, many thousand volumes become pretty 
nearly so much waste puper, notwithstanding the drain to the pro- 
vinces. The librarians having met, more or less satisfactorily, an 
imperative demand, may have to reckon their losses instead of their 
gains. Where they more probably do make the profits is by more 
solid yet popular books, which continue in some demand for an 
eternity—in other words, for a year or two; while even with these 
it is to be feared that usually it is a case of quick returns and speedy 
profits. It would be interesting to know how often Trevelyan’s Life of 
Fox is asked for at present, or Froude’s Car/y/e, or Cross’s George Eliot. 

The feverish life of “society,” which, after all, keeps the intellect 
in some measure awake, may be an excuse for much, although it is 
the victims who are the sufferers. The men who seem to have the 
most leisure will assure you that they are the hardest worked of 
mortals. What with politics or chatting politics in the parlia- 
mentary session; what with perpetual dinners and evening entertain- 
ments through the season ; what with hunting in hard-won holidays 
through the winter, and salmon-fishing, shooting, or yachting 
through the rest of the year; what with recruiting their energies 
and restoring digestion by the sea or at the German baths—how can 
they possibly find time for pleasant hours with popular authors ? 
They come back from the daily labour of work or play, drop asleep, 
dress for dinner, and so always da capo. Should they ever snatch an 
hour or so for quiet thought, it will come when they are broken down 
or stretched on their death-beds. But the men and women who lead 
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duller and more methodical lives might be expected to read for recrea- 
tion or excitement. Possibly they do read, to a certain extent; but 
they eternally revolve in the same narrow circle, and the guinea sub- 
scription to some book society contents them, with the desperate 
chance of getting what they ask. I am not talking now of what is 
called the upper middle class, refined for the most part and fairly well 
educated, but rather having its affinities with the world of fashion. 
I refer to the households, the heads of which are in a moderate way 
of business, devoted to well-remunerated drudgery, who swarm in the 
suburban villas, and who command springs of money that if once they 
were tapped, might flow for the authors and publishers like the petro- 
leum wells of the Pennsylvanian Pactolus. They must kill the evenings 
somehow and break the monotony of lives of routine. They read, but 
they read from hand to mouth, as they get the rolls each morning 
from the baker round the corner. Except that the baker, being liberally 
dealt with, always serves them as they wish; while in return for the 
starved subscription to the library they must often put up with stones 
for bread in the most unwholesome of badly-baked pastry. Not 
that the library should be blamed, for what can be given for a 
guinea? It can hardly be said that either the intellect or literary 
taste deteriorates under a course of inferior works, for neither one nor 
the other have ever been cultivated. But having never learned to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil, many of these cheap subscribers have 
actually come to prefer mawkish sentimentalism or highly-spiced 
sensation. Naturally these good people have no transactions with the 
booksellers, unless when they buy a boy’s story or a tale of a religious 
tendency, which are the safest and most economical of Christmas pre- 
sents. We know the look of the central table in the drawing-room. 
As the room is seldom used except on festal occasions, so the 
arrangements of that table are never disturbed. Side by side with 
the brilliantly bound volumes and photographs lie the Beauties of 
Byron and the Illustrated Tennyson, contemporary with the table 
itself, for they came into the household as wedding gifts. 

In fact, borrowing books instead of buying them has become so 
ingrained in our habits, that even when an illiterate nouveau riche is 
furnishing and lavishing money in vain show, it never occurs to him 
to decorate with book-bindings. He buys “ veritable” old masters 
and more authentic moderns at fanciful figures; he sets up marble 
nymphs and fauns on his stair-landings, and garnishes his sa/ons with 
questionable china; but it never strikes him that well-furnished 
book-shelves give a homelike air to his house. Possibly, as he has 
made his money by looking after the main chance, there may be 
some reason in that seeming inconsistency, for if the old masters 
were genuine they should fetch their prices at a sale. The authenti- 
cated moderns might mount in value, like the vintage clarets he has 
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laid down in his cellars; while if he were to bring the promiscuous 
contents of his book-shelves to the hammer, they must be thrown away 
at a tremendous sacrifice. Perhaps the best or only customers of the 
booksellers, in the department of light literature at least, are to be 
found among overtasked men. There are hard-working barristers, 
doctors, and writers who seek refreshment for the jaded but craving 
brain by losing themselves for a time in the world of imagination. 
They are fastidious or capricious in the tastes they have ample room 
for indulging, as they have no leisure to spend money on “ amuse- 
ments,” and no inclination for social dissipation. So sometimes they 
positively buy the fictions they fancy, though even these intellectual 
sybarites may fall into the fashion of the day, and make special 
arrangements, on exceptional terms, with the libraries. 

As for the authors and publishers, who have a deep pecuniary in- 
terest in the question, it seems evident that the restricted sale must be 
injurious to both alike. The nominal cost of the British novel is 
absurd and prohibitory. It varies in most cases from thirty-one 
shillings and sixpence to twenty-one shillings, and as a rule the feebler 
the production the higher are these nominal figures. For the same 
sum, or a smaller, we may buy a new work of standard history or 
biography, which is sure to be generally read, and has a chance 
of surviving among our classics. Every one knows that the adver- 
tised price of the novel is purely fictitious. The best of them may be 
sold to the libraries, with the usual trade reductions; but probably 
in nine cases out of ten the terms are matters of bargain. Yet should 
some generously impulsive friend of “a new writer” hurry off to a 
bookshop to supply himself with The Bloody Hand or The Sorrows of 
a Spinster, he is bound to pay down the quoted price, though he may 
bargain for the trade discount. So that, as a matter of fact, there 
are no private sales, and the author absolutely depends on the pur- 
chases by the libraries. The general rage for reform has never touched 
the novel market. Its prices perpetuate the traditions of the good 
old golden days, when novel writers were relatively rarer than novel 
readers, which is saying a great deal. But when Constable could 
afford to give Scott £6,000 or £8,000 for a Guy Mannering or an Old 
Mortality, he had the assurance of “being brought handsomely 
home” by the sales. The public, if it was eager to read, had no 
option but to pay; and on the announcement of some new master- 
piece by the magician of the north, the guineas and the half-guineas 
came rolling across the counters. Scott lived to see many imitators, 
who matched him at his own weapons, as he modestly complained. 
But it was a crucial test of a writer’s capacity when he had to find a 
thousand or more private buyers with thirty shillings to spare; and 
the art, submitted to that searching pecuniary test, could scarcely fall 
far beneath a certain level. Much later in the century, although 
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the libraries had begun to flourish, the field was still left compara- 
tively open. As yet there was no great crush of competition, and 
rich profits were to be reaped. There were still fresh veins to be 
struck, and men of talent might practically patent the privilege of 
working their “claim.” So Bulwer made a great success with 
Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman, when he masked a muscu- 
lar athlete under a man of fashion, and took him into the thieves’ 
dens of Eastern London. Harrison Ainsworth did extremely well 
with the thrilling sensations of his highwaymen and housebreakers, 
and with what Thackeray called his light and playful fancies of his 
plague-stricken patients on their death-beds and his torture-chambers 
in the Tower. Nay, even our good old friend, G. P. R. James, with 
the mild historical romances, which he multiplied at will, fixed the 
taste of a capricious public for his lifetime; though now it is to be 
feared he is well-nigh forgotten, or is only recalled to mind by his 
Heidelberg, which sells in the Tauchnitz collection. The veteran 
Ainsworth, who was writing only yesterday, lived to witness a 
lamentable change. The publishers who had freely drawn cheques 
for thousands in his prime, had come to hesitate over hundreds, or 
suggest depressingly speculative ventures in half-profits, when he 
offered them his latest wares. Yet, in the meantime, an immense 
though ephemeral impulse had been given to the sale of novels by 
issuing them in shilling serial form. Dickens and Thackeray had de- 
servedly become the rage. The new numbers of the David Copperfields 
and the Vanity Fairs were to be seen upon every drawing-room table. 
We know from Forster’s Life that the sales of The Old Curiosity Shop 
and of Barnaby Rudge mounted to sixty thousand and seventy thou- 
sand. Even then, on second thoughts, it seems to have struck the 
public that, binding included, those masterpieces in twenty numbers 
were dear at the money. For the sale of Martin Chusslewit, which 
Dickens asserted to be by far the best of his books, had fallen at the 
start to twenty thousand, though it was subsequently increased when 
he shipped his hero to America. The fashion did not last, though 
Lever imitated it, and indeed it could only be carried on by first- 
rate men, who at the same time were rival popular favourites. The 
only recent example has been the issue of Altiora Peto in four 
successive instalments, which was certainly successful; but then the 
author of Piccadilly has made his mark in many ways, and is so 
far an exceptional man. The market for costly serials has been 
destroyed by the competition of the cheap shilling or sixpenny 
magazines, which give marvellous value for the money, and are 
sometimes most artistically illustrated. Mr. Black or Mr. Besant 
would make a desperate venture now, even if they brought out a 
more charming Princess of Thule or a more original Chaplain of the 
Fiect in the familiar shape of the shilling monthly issue. 
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For the fact is, that the conditions of novel-writing and novel- 
selling have changed altogether, and unless we may look for another 
revolution, sooner or later, some future annalist will have to write the 
history of the decline and fall of English fiction. The question 
of money is at the bottom of the whole thing, for novel-writing is 
become a business like any other. There is an infinite charm, no 
doubt, in novel-writing when you feel the vocation. You can detach 
yourself from earthly cares in a bright world of the fancy; you live 
with the creations you shape at your will, and pleasant company they 
ought to be, because they should have the fascinations of infinite 
variety. When the saints and the people of high principle begin to 
pall upon you, you may seek relaxation in the society of your sinners, 
and even mix familiarly with criminals of the deepest dye, without the 
fear of compromising your character. Then, as Trollope pointed 
out in his autobiography, the professional novelist is a chartered 
libertine, enjoying exceptional privileges and immunities. He needs 
no capital and superintends no staff. He can choose his own time 
and do the work at propitious seasons. That at least is the ideal, 
and to some extent the practical, view of the career. Yet the pursuit 
has its drawbacks like every other profession. Dickens complains of 
being kept awake night after night by the half-defined phantoms of 
importunate characters, that haunted him till the flesh would fail under 
the feverish struggles of the fancy, and he had to fly to the coast or 
the Continent for rest and change of scene. As for Trollope, for a 
man of his talent, he was an extraordinary exception to ordinary 
rules. Like Mr. Payn, he could do regular mechanical work, daily 
turning out the fixed quantity of copy. But most men of brilliant 
imagination will rather sympathise with Dickens. There are days 
when, for no obvious reason, imagination refuses to answer to the 
call; and nothing can be more fretting to ambition or to patience 
than to suffer from an indefinite paralysis of the powers. Moreover 
the writer who lives by his pen finds that the precious time is 
being wasted, while rent and taxes are running on relentlessly, and 
the bills must be met at the end of the half-year. The author must 
make his income like other professional men, and in these days the 
clever author aspires to live well. Had he gone to the bar he might 
have attained to the dignity of the Bench, after feathering his nest 
comfortably with retainers and refreshers. Had he taken to medicine 
and become a famous physician, he would have seen his waiting- 
rooms crowded with patients. But as a novelist nowadays he finds 
it an uphill game from the first to the last. He must exercise him- 
self in calm resignation, and be prepared to face many disappoint- 
ments in any case. He should have some private means to hold out 
upon if he hopes to “stay.” Failure and growing discouragement 
are more than probable; while at the best the prizes are few, pre- 
carious, and not very lucrative. 
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The successful novelist who goes forward with reasonable confidence 
must have gradually formed a public for himself, who are sure to ask 
for his books in any case. His reputation may stand the strain of an 
occasional feeble story, but he dare not take a succession of liber- 
ties or make a series of mistakes. He must have a certain versatility, 
for the public is capricious. His health may break down of a sudden, 
and then his occupation is gone when the magic wand is broken. 
All these things the prudent aspirant to success will carefully weigh 
and consider; and when he sums up, the conclusion of the whole 
matter is, that some three or four writers of the first distinction do 
fairly well, although far less well than formerly; that even the 
novelists of well-established popularity hold it on a nervously pre- 
carious tenure; while behind and beneath them is the swarming and 
hustling ruck who, even if they be “placed ” in one heat, land but a 
trifling stake, and may be nowhere on the next public appearance. 
That view of the situation is not overcoloured, and certainly it is 
noways encouraging. 

And the state of things as I have sketched it is the justification of 
the publishers, whom authors have been grumbling at from time 
immemorial. We are all familiar with the sarcasm launched at the 
egotistical and grasping purveyor of literature, who drinks his cham- 
pagne out of the skulls of popular authors. In reality the metaphor 
is as unjust as most metaphors that aim at being epigrammatic. No 
doubt the publisher, like other men, desires to drive a good bargain, 
but after all he must be held in check by keen competition. A 
sagacious publisher is always glad to retain his connection with a 
promising author, even at considerable immediate risk ; but he knows 
by the traditional experience of his firm that ability is not everything, 
and that in light literature, beyond all other things, the really profit- 
able author must recognise and anticipate the popular fancies. He 
has burned his fingers so often that he has necessarily become wary. 
He is so alive to the difficulty of getting an edition off his hands, that 
he glances at the manuscript of a new writer with a prepossession, if 
not a prejudice, against it. Like the insurance companies, he can 
only do well in the end by carefully distributing his risks and trading 
on the hard certainty of averages. And it must be remembered 
that he makes his profits in the novel market rather by doubtful 
though hopeful bids than in what seem to be certainties. A George 
Eliot could practically command her own price; and the publisher 
would rather publish a Romo/a at a loss than lose the connection which 
is an invaluable advertisement. 

The two or three writers who have climbed to the top of the tree 
may be said to be independent. They can afford to consider their repu- 
tations and whims; though the more complete and artistic their work, 
the better it will pay them in the end—for I am looking at the novel 
business for the moment primarily from the pecuniary point of view. 
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But with the rising author it is very different. In contemplating the 
sale of his book he must count with a variety of chances. He is told 
that the only way to make it pay is to pass it through a serial of 
some sort. The editors even of the most literary of the monthlies 
prefer on the whole to have a monthly sensation; and in any case 
they insist that the opening numbers of a story shall give pro- 
mise of the interest to come. The editors of the weekly journals, 
who arrange for popular novels nowadays by forming syndicates, 
naturally demand incessant action, sharply drawn scenes, and crisp, 
telling dialogue ; while the editors of illustrated journals seek chiefly 
for subjects for dramatic illustrations. The unfortunate speculator is 
bound to consider all that, and he stretches his favourite characters 
on a Procrustean bed, while he subordinates his plot and his episodes 
to conflicting calculations. Nor is that the worst. The novel, with an 
eye to independent publication in book form, must be spun out to the 
regulation length. In the first place, the public have been brought 
to expect it. In the second place, the book has to bear a heavy 
load of advertising. It costs as much to advertise three volumes as 
two or a single one ; but in the case of a one-volume issue, the profits 
are nearly swallowed by the advertising. Were a man to write with a 
single eye to pleasure and fame, we suspect he would seldom publish 
in serials at all, though by not doing so he not merely sacrificed 
money, but missed his best opportunity of advertising himself. But if 
the ablest of second-class novelists were to publish straight off in 
book form, he would have small cause for congratulation over his 
publisher’s balance-sheet, unless his novel had gone to a second 
edition. In which case he would probably be lured away to the 
serials by editors who were eager to exploiter the latest of the 
lions. 

For if clever debutants in want of money must face grave difficul- 
ties, on the other hand any one can bring out a novel. Novel- 
writing has become the dream of the impecunious, the first resource 
of the gifted destitute, a short cut to notoriety for the obscure and 
ambitious. As has been forcibly pointed out by many American 
humorists, it is the only trade which needs no apprenticeship. It 
is open to any one to try their luck, and the fair sex, having much 
time on their hands, and being impressionably sentimental and con- 
stitutionally sanguine, have been dipping freely into the lucky bag. 
As each French conscript might be carrying the marshal’s bdton in 
his knapsack, so any lady may turn out a Charlotte Bronté or a 
George Eliot. Unfortunately, an acquaintance with the schoolroom 
and nursery, with some experience of flirtations at garden parties and 
dinners, cannot go very far without the genius of creation and imagi- 
nation. For it must be remembered that women with their more 
limited knowledge of life must often imagine what a man might 
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reproduce, and, moreover, they ought to be more reserved as to 
sketching life in its shadier aspects. So that the failures by lady 
writers for the most part are more ludicrous or more commonplace 
than failures by men. Be that as it may, from the one sex and the 
other we have a number of works that are really unreadable. It is 
understood that the manner of their publication is this. The author 
finds out a publisher with no particular reputation, for the names of 
certain firms on a title page are so far a guarantee of merit. The 
bargain is struck ; a first issue of, say, two hundred and fifty copies 
is to be made, on the author paying down a sum to guarantee the pub- 
lisher against loss. A few copies are bought for the libraries, tenta- 
tively, at a large reduction on the nominal price. These copies, 
having been purchased cheap, may come in usefully as padding for 
country boxes. Should there be any demand for the book more 
copies will be bought ; but in the meantime the librarian is well 
within the limit of his rights. He is bound to give every new author a 
fair chance, and he offers his customers the opportunity of differing from 
his own opinion, however unfavourable that may be. He is quite 
justified in covering inevitable risks or losses by occasionally saving 
some sovereigns when he can. It is the vice of the system. But the 
upshot is, that works of genuine merit by novices or by writers 
but little known are swamped in-masses of superficial or sentimental 
rubbish ; and it makes all the difference of sufficient profit, or the 
reverse, to the author, who might have given pleasure to many 
thousands had he met with encouragement to persevere. 

It would be a long step in the right direction were it possible to 
suppress the alluring publishers, who tempt authors—whose books 
are weak or worthless—to try their fortune in the novel market at 
their personal risk. There are firms who use stereotyped circulars 
in reply to aspirants ambitious of the honours of print. Precise 
terms are formulated in these as to the conditions of publication and 
the rate of payment, the date, and amount of successive instalments. 
A sum of £40, more or less, is usually demanded from an author to 
cover the expense of publishing a single-volume novel, and the 
returns, if any, on the sale are divided between author and publisher, 
two-thirds to the former and one-third to the latter. The chances 
of lucrative profits are rather remote, it is to be feared. 

By way of illustration, I may give the approximate results of 
an arrangement of this kind, actually carried out. There the author 
advanced £90 for the publication of a three-volume novel, which had 
merit enough to command a fair circulation. The proceeds of the 
sale were £200. Deducting £40 for expenses of advertising, £160 
were left for division. The publisher took his third—say, £53—so 
that the net gain to the author was £17, although he might perhaps 
think himself exceptionally fortunate in recovering his guarantee 
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money. Yet £17 seems but a modest return for the time, the 
thought, and the labour expended; and it is hard to conceive how 
writers should try again and again, who, having met with nothing 
but discouragement from readers and reviewers, have repeatedly 
sacrificed their deposits into the bargain. But that many of them 
must persevere is tolerably certain, for no fewer than seventy-five 
novels were published this year, between New Year’s Day and the 
middle of April, while the unlucky number of thirteen appeared, in 
a single week, in the month of May. 

Undoubtedly we seem to be fixed hard and fast in a groove; the ques- 
tion is, whither or how we are to get out of it. And if there is to be a re- 
volution it can only come in thedirection of a general lowering of prices, 
for all the tendency of the trade of the day is towards smaller profits 
and quicker returns. For the moment we have a fashion of shilling 
volumes ; but that can hardly last, since it will certainly never pay. 
Republication in shilling shape of the works of some eminent man 
may be all very well. It is understood that Messrs. Longmans have 
had cause to congratulate themselves on the success of their admirable 
shilling edition of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels. Whether they and 
Mr. Louis Stevenson got fair value for Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is 
more doubtful, yet that marvellously ingenious little inspiration had 
an enormous and exceptional sale. It is easy to calculate the gains 
on every original shilling issue, starting from the fact that there is 
twopence of profit on each copy, to be shared between publisher and 
author. And to begin with, the publisher as a man of business 
must protect himself, since the extent of any sale must be wildly 
speculative. Ifa novelist of some note sells fourteen thousand copies 
—as Dr. Jekyll or Called Back are altogether exceptional—he does 
extremely well. Yet that only leaves £116 to be divided. Thus the 
shilling issue can never pay; and already the publishers have come 
to that conclusion. It may be taken for granted that there is no 
middle course between the present ridiculously fantastical prices and 
really cheap works. Yet the result of what would be a revolution 
in the trade must be mere matter of guesswork; and there are the 
widest differences of opinion among the men who have the best means 
of forming an opinion. There are publishers of great experience 
who maintain that cheap publications can never succeed in England, 
and that the authors in the event of the change would see their 
profits dwindle and vanish. Others are more hopeful, but these say 
that in any case success could only be brought about by a general 
combination which would be difficult or impossible to arrange. We 
are told that cheap reprints of fairly popular books barely clear their 
expenses. I cannot say how that may be; and yet there is one 
striking example to the contrary. George Meredith is perhaps the 
most brilliant of living novelists. He is a poet as well as a writer of 
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romance, and his pages invariably sparkle with bright and subtle 
fancy. Consequently he never seemed to have hit the taste of a 
public which neither appreciated nor comprehended him. He long 
refused to make an appeal in more popular form, on the principle, I 
presume, of not throwing his pearls to the pigs, though he was not so 
uncivil as to say somuch. At last he gave a reluctant consent, and it 
is much to the credit of English readers that he has had no reason to 
regret his decision, for, very much to his own surprise, the cheap 
edition of his novels is selling wonderfully well. 

After all, however, the sale of cheap reprints proves little or 
nothing one way or another. If we are to argue from analogies we 
must look to France, where the novel in yellow paper at three francs 
and a half monopolises the market. The only exception we remember 
of late years were the wide-printed and broad-margined folios of 
Victor Hugo ; and the poet who was buried with national honours in 
the Pantheon stood above and apart from the most brilliant of his 
confréres. Gaboriau, Alphonse Daudet, Zola—all the writers who 
expect to be read by everybody—have been content with the immense 
circulation at the ordinary tariff for French novels ; as they well may 
be, since the sums they receive must make the mouths of our most 
successful novelists water. Before the issue of one of their books has 
well been announced it seems already to be in its tenth or twentieth 
edition ; nor can that swift succession of editions be a simple trick of 
the trade, for no mystery is made of the sums paid to the authors. 
Yet it cannot be said that the French are a reading people. There 
are no circulating libraries as with us, and what books they want they 
must buy. Baccarat or dominoes—the life in the cere/es or: the 
cafés—is fatal to the long, slow evenings at home, when the novel is 
most naturally in demand. Who ever saw a Frenchman prepare for 
a long railway journey by supplementing his handful of journals with 
a stock of light fiction? Probably the explanation is to be found in 
the fact that French novels sell freely in foreign countries. If the 
author has made a name, and if his books are popular, from two 
thousand to three thousand are disposed of in Russia, one thousand 
to two thousand are exported to England, while the United States, 
South America, and other continental countries besides Russia, all 
become customers to a considerable extent. But that foreign demand 
does not help the beginner ; and every Englishman has a better chance 
of making his way among the English-speaking races in the wealthy 
British colonies. Anglo-Indians have ample time on their hands ; 
Australians and Canadians have both time and money. Surely it 
follows that if cheap novels sell so freely across the Channel, the 
sale ought to be at least as great with ourselves. We are told 
that hard-headed and rough-handed Englishmen detest the flimsy 
paper covers, which seem to swindle them by involving the neces- 
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sity for rebinding. That is a minor though it may be an im- 
portant detail; and strong boards might be substituted for those 
slight wrappers. But if a variety of reasonably fascinating novels 
were to be launched simultaneously in an attractive uniform we 
believe that they would have a good sale from the first, and that the 
sales would increase in arithmetical progression as people became 
familiarised with the custom. The bright volumes would force them- 
selves into notice everywhere ; they would be arranged in tempting 
rows on every bookstall and in.each bookseller’s window. What 
well-to-do admirer of Mr. Besant, Mr. Black, or Mr. Payn, with a 
spare three shillings and sixpence in his pocket, could resist the 
temptation of securing the company of his favourite author to beguile 
the hours of solitary travel ? When once he had been reconciled to 
the new extravagance the practice would grow upon him, like the 
habit of smoking or the vice of drinking. As for ladies, with the 
less calculating impulsiveness of their temperaments, they would be 
still safer customers within the limits of their means. Were the 
example once set we may assume, from our knowledge of human 
nature, that it would be almost universally followed. Every one 
would be asking every one else, “‘ Have you read Mr. So-and-So’s new 
novel ?”’ and an answer in the negative would imply not only want 
of taste, but a want of ready money, which is far more discreditable. 

It may be said that the system might work very well for men 
whose reputation is made already, and whose books would be in 
general demand; but that struggling authors would be pushed to 
the wall, and that the flashes of their hopes would die down in dis- 
couragement. If we go to France, again, the arguments are all the 
other way. Writers in France who have really the stuff of the 
romancer in them come to the front and to fame more quickly than 
in England. So we should expect to find it. Not being in the secret 
of French publishers, I cannot tell what may be the profits on average 
maiden attempts. But it is certain that if an author is to make a 
profession of literature, always assuming that he has a real vocation 
for it, the first condition of success is that he should be broadly 
advertised. Can there be any better advertisement than setting his 
book into wide circulation? With the name of Dentu or Hachette 
on the title-page, the French novice has a voucher that ensures a 
considerable sale. Say that five thousand copies are printed to begin 
with, in place of five hundred or even fewer as in England, if there 
is promise in the work it advertises itself, advertising itself in the 
most effectual way. When he follows up that maiden work with 
another, he finds the soil all prepared for freely sowing; and even if 
he get less than an Englishman for his first ventures, which is 
doubtful, he arrives more quickly at an assured position and income. 
And regarding the matter on intellectual grounds, cheap circu- 
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lation should improve the quality of fiction. First novels that were 
either dull or absurd, showing neither imagination, nor dramatic 
power, nor knowledge of society, nor even superficial acquaintance 
with human nature, as they would drop still-born, would seldom be 
followed up. There, again, we may turn to the experience of France. 
Too many of the French novels may be morally bad, but most of 
them are tolerably good artistically, or at any rate are decidedly 
above the average of the English standard. Nor is that only to be 
attributed to the survival of the fittest in the keen struggle for place. 
The Frenchman plans and writes in absolute freedom, while the 
unfortunate Englishman, hampered by the imperative convention- 
alities, must extend or contract his work to the three-volume form. 
Sometimes he must pull up with a premature conclusion, after spin- 
ning out his episodes through his second volume; more often he 
makes his half-baked bricks without straw. Not to speak of the 
other exigencies on which I have remarked already, when he hopes 
to prelude by publication in the monthlies or weeklies, genius or 
even respectable talent can never step out freely in curb and bearing- 
rein. While, to go back to the grand point of advertising, since 
these cheap publications would advertise themselves, as in France, 
we should be saved the indispensable expenses which cut into profits, 
like the mortgages on the rental of an embarrassed landlord. 

My belief is that cheap publication would pay, while it would raise 
the average quality of fiction. Of course, there is the very serious 
primary difficulty that it could only be fairly tried by a general 
agreement on the part of many of the publishers. And while the 
convictions or impressions of so many of them are against the change, 
any concert of the kind seems to be out of the question. But that the 
change must come sooner or later is shown by the recent drift in the 
direction of the shilling failures; and when it does come they must 
resign themselves to make the best of their long experience for the 
joint benefit of the authors and themselves. 

Avex. Innes SHAND. 
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OF THE COUNTRY 


THE division on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill was the 
largest on record. Only twice since 1832 has a dissolution followed 
immediately, as an unavoidable consequence, on a vote of the House 
of Commons. Never before, to the best of our recollection, has one 
election succeeded another within the year. To find precedent for a 
debate equally lengthy before the House proceeded to record its vote, 
we must revert to the discussion on the repeal of the Corn Laws, a 
period which has now passed into history. Lord Hartington has 
been roused to unwonted and resolute action. Mr. Chamberlain, for 
the sake of the principle involved, left the Ministry at a time when 
the reversion to the leadership of the Liberal party was almost within 
his grasp, and the object of his ambition was almost attained. He 
left a party with which on all other points he was in fullest 
sympathy, to find allies amongst the Whigs, for whom of all men he 
cherishes the greatest natural antipathy. 

It is only necessary to group these facts together, to show that we 
have arrived at no ordinary crisis in the parliamentary history of 
England, and are face to face with questions of no common magni- 
tude. It is in fact the crowning point in the destiny of two races, 
more alien than akin, yet too geographically close together to be 
safely separated. 

The subject is one indeed of overwhelming importance at the pre- 
sent time. It is to the unexpected course of action on the part of the 
country voter that we owe Mr. Gladstone’s second appeal to the con- 
stituencies, and the din of election strife that again reaches our 
unwilling ears. 

If it had not been for the country voter, a strong Conservative 
Government would now be in power, Mr. Gladstone would not have 
been a convert to Home Rule, and a period of political peace and 
financial security, if not prosperity, would have been assured to the 
nation. But the tide of Conservative victory, setting in from the 
boroughs, met the stronger ebb of the Liberal wave which was 
sweeping back from poll after poll in the counties, and the result has 
followed as a natural, if unexpected, consequence. But this is not 
all. It is the figure of the agricultural labourer on the political 
horizon which has encouraged the Prime Minister to discredit the 
judgment of Parliament, expressed in the clearest manner by a large 
majority in the fullest House ever assembled at Westminster, and to 
disregard the ominous secession of the ablest and most trusted of his 
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old lieutenants. He has set up the Gladstone statue on the plain of 
Dura. Its feet are composed of miry clay. At the base of the 
statue, as its pedestal and support, is the agricultural labourer. 
Mr. Gladstone knows perfectly that an appeal to the electorate which 
returned him to power in 1870 with an overwhelming majority, 
would result at the present moment in a defeat of similar magni- 
tude. It is not that the old voters have gone away from him, but 
that he has gone away from them. But the labourer, who reads no 
newspapers, to whom the empire and its integrity are as though they 
were not, who votes by a blind instinct of self-assertive aggressive- 
ness in opposition to the classes immediately above him, to whom he 
owes, not alone every comfort of his life, but in old age and sickness 
his very existence, may, Mr. Gladstone thinks, again be trusted to 
return a favourable verdict in a case he is at once too ignorant and 
too indolent to try. Whether Mr. Gladstone and his advisers are 
right in their forecast will depend very much on the activity and 
discretion which that party displays, which has hitherto been so wisely 
led by Lord Hartington. 

The latter has marvellously advanced in general estimation during 
the eventful month which has elapsed since we mentioned his name, 
amongst others, as one of the forces of the coming election. On the 
other hand, Lord Salisbury and the Conservative party generally 
have receded from the position to which they had attained. They 
have been silent when they ought to have spoken, and they have 
spoken when they ought to have been silent. The best that can be 
hoped from them is that in the immediate future they may make the 
fewest possible mistakes. From Lord Hartington the nation has 
learnt to expect political wisdom, forethought, and courage of a high 
order. We fear for him only a relapse into the old lethargy which 
has controlled him too long. 

It will be interesting, and may be useful, to examine once again 
the lessons of the past, and consider closely their bearings upon the 
present. 

I. The last election was a series of surprises, not alone, as we have 
already pointed out, nationally and politically, but also socially and 
individually. Neither the masters nor the men, in country districts, 
really believed that the latter would receive the franchise, the 
former from an incredulity sprung of long experience of the 
tortuous paths of Parliamentary procedure ; the latter from want of 
realisation that the Commons House of Parliament had them in con- 
sideration at all. The newspaper is the natural and ordinary means 
of communication between the governors and the governed, between 
the centres of thought and activity and the outer circle to which that 
activity radiates; but as yet, to the agricultural labourer, the news- 
paper is a sealed book. Mr. Trevelyan was energetic. Mr. Glad- 
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stone became a convert, and, with his usual happy aptitude for 
effervescent enthusiasm, believed and declared that the country 
demanded the proposed expansion, and especially those who were to 
receive the boon. Meantime the agricultural labourer was alike 
ignorant and apathetic. He knew nothing and desired as little. 
In the eastern counties, under the influence of a powerful battery, he 
exhibited the spasmodic jerks of an inert mass suddenly exposed to 
electric force, but even to the casual observer it was evidently gal- 
vanism, not life. The battle was waged in the parliamentary lists, 
while the sluggard knight, who ought to have been in the thick of 
the fight, cut his cornfield in ever-narrowing circles, planted potatoes 
and turnips for a future consumption which he foresaw and under- 
stood, and left the game of politics to whomsoever it might concern. 
Hodge indeed was generally absent from the demonstrations which 
were organised, caucus-wise, for his ostensible benefit. 

Nevertheless Hodge was enfranchised, much to his own surprise 
and his master’s. But the greater surprise was to follow. The 
landlord and squire of the parish, who had always blanketed and 
coaled his poorer neighbours in the winter, and supplied cider in 
abundance at harvest time, thought—although no such intention had 
crossed his mind when he did it—that he would surely reap the 
harvest of this meritorious dealing at the polls. The parish, led by 
the priest and the publican, would vote with him, and for him, in a 
body. The farmer, who had been a good master, and always looked 
after the interests of his men—and, pace Mr. Arch, these form the 
majority of English yeomen—saw in the Act, which loomed in the 
distance, merely a multiplication of his individual vote. These people 
woke up one morning, and found themselves mistaken. The hind 
was in revolt. The squire discovered that his influence was a nega- 
tive quantity. The farmer’s vote was weighed in the balance against 
his labourer’s, and found wanting. A very liberal gentleman-farmer 
—to take an instance—ever kind, courteous, and considerate, who 
had done all in his power for the benefit of his men, took eleven of 
them in carriages to the poll, and discovered afterwards that they 
had all voted on the other side. True, he had hardly troubled to ask 
them for their vote, and had not gone out of his way to educate them 
in the questions of the hour in the slightest degree. They exercised 
an undoubted right, conferred upon them by Parliament, and if he 
was kind enough, in addition to other favours bestowed before, to 
confer the further one of driving his men to the booth, that was his 
look out. On the next occasion, and ever after, the understanding 
will be clearer, or those eleven men will undoubtedly walk. 

The result of all this was first intense surprise, and then paralysis. 
Party organisation, in country districts, was always of a mild, amiable, 
and not too aggressive kind. People hunted with the same packs of 
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hounds, shot over the same spinnies, dined at the same hospitable 
mahogany with their political opponents—to use a conventional word 
which is too strong to express our meaning—and if the Conservatives 
were very conservative, the Liberals were never very liberal. 

Now all this is changed. The first result has been that organisation, 
as an effective force, has altogether broken down. Even the advance 
of another contest, treading closely on the heels of the last, has not 
served to stimulate the leaders of thought and opinion and the 
owners of property to make some attempt to cope with the forces 
that have been called into play, and whose course of action has been 
so whoily unexpected. 

No one can doubt, to whichever of the great political parties he 
may belong, that this state of things is wrong in itself and may be 
disastrous to the country. The heritage to which the present gene- 
ration has succeeded is at once a tribute to the wisdom of the past 
and a vast responsibility in the present and future. We hold the 
realm in trust from those who handed it down to us for those to 
whom we shall ourselves deliver it, in the natural course of time. We 
are life tenants, in honour bound neither to impoverish the soil nor 
to cut down the timber. But the labourer has the most limited sense 
possible of this vast property of which he has been appointed care- 
taker. He has little or no knowledge of the order of its past; he is 
unable to grasp, from the very nature of his training, or rather the 
absence of any training at all, the responsibilities of the present, still 
less can he appreciate the possibilities of the future. And yet he has 
been called upon to bear the weight of the first, to face the second, 
and to determine the third. No wonder that at present he is a little 
intoxicated with the sense of his new position. That the agricultural 
labourer could not long have been denied a vote is perhaps true. 
Nevertheless he did not demand it, for the simple reason that he did 
not understand what it was. As soon as he understood it he would 
have demanded it, and then would have been the time to give it to 
him. 

It has been bestowed, however, and it is useless even in thought 
to go back upon the past. The law of enfranchisement knows no 
tidal ebb and flow. It is a surging stream, ever broadening and 
growing deeper as fresh tributaries pour into its channel, whose 
destiny is the wide sea. It is little short of a calamity that the 
burden weight of the greatest responsibility of the century, perhaps 
of the parliamentary history of all time, should rest on shoulders 
untried, wholly incapable of bearing it, and yet left to bear it prac- 
tically alone. 

Two problems face the combined intelligence of England for solu- 
tion at the present time. 

The first is the pacification of Ireland. 
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The second is the federation of the Empire. 

The former seems to be more pressing, because beneath the hum of 
politics there is heard the cry of a far-reaching distress, of trade in 
paralysis, of murder and repression rampant, of forces antagonistic 
existing side by side, only held back from springing at each other’s 
throats by the power of law and order from without, which seems to be 
growing gradually and surely weaker day by day and week by week. 
But the second daily demands its solution too. The determina- 
tion cannot long with safety be delayed, and the result will be 
either attraction or repulsion, cohesion or separation. The future 
of the great Anglo-Saxon race depends as much on the solution of 
the latter as the former. 

The responsibility which rests on all who can at once think them- 
selves and guide the thought of others was never greater than now. 
It was never so great. Is it felt and recognised ? 

Since the last election the country has settled down to its old 
apathy, but it is no longer the apathy of security and confidence, but 
that of paralysis and despair. In London and the towns men still 
think and act. They scan the problems of the day with individual 
interest, and bring to bear upon them the scrutiny of independent 
thought. In the country, intelligence and knowledge look fearfully 
on, conscious of the force which has been called into play, unable to 
control it, not yet understanding how to guide it, feeling its ever- 
present power infinitely greater than their own, merely waiting the 
issue, muttering a sort of vague kismet ;—the issues are in the hands 
of fate. 

From this state of things there will be a rude awakening. Far 
better let it be the rising of a man at day-dawn, conscious of 
the work that lies before him, facing its difficulties with resolute 
courage, than the hurried alarm and putting on of armour of the 
hero, surprised in sleep by the tread of the advancing foe. There are 
not wanting signs of this forethought and courage. It will be well 
if we can stimulate others to head the crusade of intelligence against 
ignorance. 

IT. One thing is certain, the voter must be approached individually 
as well as collectively. I shall have a word to say about both pro- 
cesses. The former is impossible with the present machinery. A 
house-to-house canvass was never attempted in the counties. It was 
felt that distance and numbers alike made it an impossibility. The 
numbers have been increased tenfold, and yet what was impossible 
before must be done now. It is evident that to effect this no existing 
machinery is sufficient. The candidate cannot hope to visit even 
the principal inhabitants in each village. 

It is probable, unless he has had exceptional training and is 
endowed with the finest tact, even if physically capable of negotiating 
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with individual labourers, that the result would be hopeless failure. 
Neither can an army of volunteers drawn indiscriminately from the 
whole constituency, after the borough model, succeed in the counties. 
The jealousy of village against village is strong, but the distrust of a 
stranger is stronger itself. How, then, is it to be effected if the 
whole thing is not to be abandoned as hopeless? I will sketch a 
plan step by step which I maintain is neither impossible nor Utopian. 

In each district there must be a paid organising secretary, who 
shall give his whole time and energies, not alone at elections, to the 
work. His first duty will be to gather together a central council, 
not an elected caucus, in which every village must be represented. It 
will be the secretary’s business to find out who are at once best fitted 
and most ready to perform the services required. It will not be 
difficult for him to obtain advice on the subject, as already in most 
county constituencies several parishes are grouped together under 
the charge of some officer, whatever he may call himself. This officer 
—who is generally a country gentleman of position—does not, how- 
ever, perform the functions I am about to suggest, but from him 
the secretary would receive trustworthy information. Only where 
county gentlemen and intelligent farmers fail, must resort be had to 
the clergy. Their weight is sure to be felt on the side of order and 
intelligence, if not always of progress ; but it is diminished a hundred- 
fold when the parson steps out of what the instinct of the people recog- 
nises as his proper sphere, into the arena of party strife. He is also 
tempted to use the pulpit as a fulcrum, and this is absolutely 
fatal. 

III. Let us suppose this council formed ; the next step is the local 
action of each representative. It is probable that he will only have 
studied the questions of the day very slightly, and that his knowledge 
will be, at best, very superficial. The secretary’s duty is to 
supply him with information and arguments, carefully digested 
for his use. Having mastered the details himself, he must call 
together all the employers of labour and, if possible, a few of 
the more intelligent middle-men who are to be found on almost all 
large farms, and give them the benefit of what he has himself 
learnt. The benefit to both teacher and taught will be incalcul- 
able. The old title of the Stupid party, applied alike to Whig and 
Tory, as each in turn represented the country interest, will lapse 
by reason of its obvious inapplicability. It is for the masters and 
the higher order of farm servants to disseminate this information 
individually amongst the labourers. Having local knowledge and 
constant opportunity, the task will not be difficult. But to arrive at 
a satisfactory result, they must forget that they are employers and 
masters, and remember that, politically, they are only individual voters 
like those they are addressing. This is a harder lesson to learn in 
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the country than it has been in the towns, for the old spirit of 

serfdom dies hard, and the distance intellectually is far greater 

between masters and men. At the last election the farmers almost 
universally tried insolent coercion. They no more thought of bring- y 
ing reason to bear on their labourers than they would upon their stock. it 
} Of course there were brilliant exceptions. Coercion wholly failed. i 
Unfortunately, its effect is still like a sting, rankling long after contact. 
Reasoning must now be tried, and that by those who from long in- 
tercourse have learnt the habits of life and thought of the men to be 
guided and influenced in a way no stranger could ever hope to learn 
them. I am confident that this is the only possible scheme by 
which the lack of education and training can be supplied and country 
voters can be reached, with a view to giving them the means of 
registering an intelligent vote on the burning questions of the day. 
After all, the tie of propinquity, of long association, of benefits given 
and received, is strong. The interests of all classes who live by 
agriculture are too closely interwoven for the fact not to be recognised. 
The object aimed at is that the new vote, instead of being an occasion 
of severance, should become an added bond of union, and this, I 
believe, will be effected if the scheme I am suggesting be carried 
out. 

IV. When the country voters have been dealt with individually, 
the task becomes comparatively easy to approach them collectively. Hi 
This must be done mainly in two ways. First by the education of 
the eye, and secondly by that of the ear. Taking the former. The 
matter already digested for the committee is capable of further di- 
gestion for the labourer. Facts cannot be put too simply and clearly, 
so as to come within the range of an intellect still in its political 
infancy, and within the scope of a vocabulary strictly limited in its 
extent. The form in which this teaching is conveyed is of minor 
importance, whether it be concise handbills and posters, or the 
shortest possible tractates. These, however, must be couched in quite 
different language from that which candidates and members of 
Parliament usually employ, in their addresses to the constituency 
which has to be wooed, or which has been won. They must not be Glad- 
stonian in their ambiguity and capacity for multifold interpretation. 
They must be relieved of all traces of cant and humbug, which the 
instinct of the agricultural labourer would scent out at once. Like 
the animals, at present his instinct is clearer and keener than his 
reason. Take Home Rule for an example. A short, clear handbill is 
not difficult to devise, which may be slightly amplified into a 
tractate. 


HOME RULE OBJECTIONABLE. 








I. The way it has been brought about. Here follow two or 
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three of the strongest expressions used by Irish party— 
before they were sunned by Mr. Gladstone’s favour—in 
advocating entire separation. 

II. Words used by Liberal leaders against it,’ quoting especi- 
ally those now in its favour, and where possible the local 
candidate. 

III. Home Rule means power of the Roman Catholics over Pro- 
testants. How would you like a Romish priest to rule you ? 

IV. There are thousands of working men in Ireland who are 
Protestants, and hate this measure. Will you help by 
your votes to force it down their throats ? 

V. If the Bill is passed it will probably cause civil war. 


Of course this is only destructive criticism, and could not stand 
alone; but can any one doubt that the above rough sketch could be 
made very forceful in country districts, especially coupled with the 
training we have sketched ? 

Having thus educated them to think, recourse must be had to the 
ear toassist the eye. In each village there must be a series of public 
meetings, where all questions can be freely discussed, where the 
labourer is encouraged to ask any questions he likes and to express 
his opinions, and where the information carefully got up beforehand 
with the assistance of the organising secretary will be found of great 
weight and assistance. The result will be rapid growth in 
intelligence, self-respect, and political education on the part of 
agricultural labourers, the widening and deepening of social 
sympathy amongst all classes, and the trade of the mere agitator, 
which at present bids fair to be a flourishing business, will become 
attenuated and bankrupt, in proportion as the country voter learns 
to assimilate facts, and to detect truth from falsehood. The 
machinery I suggest is possible. Its successful working un- 
doubtedly means considerable exertion to those little accustomed to 
its exercise, for the public weal alone. But the summons is clear ; 
the occasion requires that every one should be pressed into the service ; 
the country has need of her best sons. 

V. Against all this it will be urged that no such elaborate scheme 
is possible with an election so suddenly sprung upon the country. Is, 
then, no effort to be made? Are we to fight on the old lines, which 
have failed before and will assuredly fail more egregiously again ? 
Then little was at stake. The authorised programme and the 
speeches of the last Midlothian campaign did not attempt to disturb 
the machinery of government, or stir dormant political forces, or 

(1) E.g. ‘Can any sensible man, can any rational man, suppose that at this time of 
day, in this condition of the world, we are going to upset the great capital institutions 


of this country for the purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in the sight of all 
mankind ?’’—Syeech of Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone at Aberdeen in 1871. 
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threaten to break up the continuity of an empire. If men voted at 
the bidding of some self-seeking agitator, or lured by specious pro- 
mises which could never be kept, or by hopes which could never be 
realised ; or if they simply acted from a spirit of blind opposition to 
the social forces which had dominated them all their lives, there was 
little to fear, so long as the leaders of what then were the two great 
parties were true to the Constitution, and to the best traditions of 
parliamentary life. But now it is different. The vast power of a 
great name—estranged from the valued supporters who have hitherto 
gathered round and formed a brilliant body-guard to the statesman 
who was old before the present generation was born—is lent to a 
cause which has hitherto been regarded as hostile to the State and 
Constitution itself. Around it is cast the glamour of a prestige 
second to none in the annals of English history, the weight of an 
intellect amongst the first and greatest in the world of to-day, and 
the force of a personal enthusiasm which for years has had an electric 
effect on the masses of his countrymen. Add to all this the fact 
that Ireland is undoubtedly an open sore—poor, desolate, discon- 
tented, divided; that some remedy must be found for disorders all 
alike realise, acknowledge, and deplore; that the cry of “ Ireland 
for the Irish” is perilously plausible. Here are all the elements of 
a cause which, so championed, may sweep all before it at the polls. 
What power is there to oppose to all this? The power of an effete 
machinery : an inert, incapable, and obsolete organisation. The only 
possible power with the new democracy is that of knowledge, com- 
batting and subduing ignorance. Let it be granted that, with the 
short period at our disposal, the whole of this machinery cannot be 
set up where none of it exists, and that for its elaborate working the 
quiet breathing time of preparation is requisite which cannot now be 
obtained; nevertheless much may yet be done in every case on the 
lines indicated above. In many country districts the pivot is already 
supplied. An organising secretary has been appointed here and 
there, in this or that constituency. This is the first step towards 
the satisfaction of a recognised want, and the first encouraging proof 
that the lessons of the last election are not wholly thrown away. 
Where this officer is already appointed and at work, all that has been 
suggested is possible. He is probably no stranger to the locality. 
He could carry out the scheme to a definite and successful result 
directly it has come under his notice. His first work is to rally 
round him the local leaders and agents of the party, and to bring 
an influence to bear through them on every village and hamlet in 
the constituency. When the importance of the work is understood 
as the only possible means of reaching and influencing the agri- 
cultural voter, even the indolence of individual disinclination will 
yield to the call of duty, and the knowledge that the movement, 
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eentral in its inception but local in its action, is in active progress 
through the length and breadth of the land will arouse all alike to 
bestir themselves. Of the results of such united action too much 
can hardly be hoped. The next step is the supply of the requisite 
material, viz. accurate and careful information, in a form capable 
of being at once assimilated and dispersed. 

And now we come to deal with county constituencies in which 
there is as yet no central secretary, and where one cannot be found 
at a moment’s notice capable of executing the work. It is to be 
feared that amongst the parliamentary divisions these form the much 
greater majority. In both cases the Unionist Committee in London 
must be the source of supply. Where there is a secretary he must be 
the channel through which it permeates; where there is unhappily 
no secretary, the election agents must be made the means of communi- 
cation. The latter can only do this work by letting it be known 
through the advertisement columns of the newspapers that such a 
scheme is in existence and has been adopted by the candidate and 
constituency they represent, that any gentlemen who are willing to 
co-operate are requested to send in their names, and in return they 
will be supplied with a précis of the case. In other words, they can- 
not be expected to discover the requisite associate in each village. 
To do so the agents would have to give up their whole time to the 
work, a devotion which is not expected of them, as it would be from 
the organising secretary, when they are appointed. As a rule, they 
are solicitors or accountants of standing, who have a private practice 
which cannot be wholly neglected even during the heat of an election. 

The central Unionist Committee in London could put together in a 
very short space of time from the material at their command a sum- 
mary of what local politicians would require. Take, for example, 
certain headings—statistics of Roman Catholics and Protestants in 
Ireland, their relative wealth and voting power—the abnormal condi- 
tion of the country as regards repression and crime—the inflammatory 
speeches of the Irish leaders—the certain consequences of an inde- 
pendent Parliament, such as alliances hostile to England and a pro- 
tective tariff injurious to the trade of Great Britain—the most telling 
portions of the speeches and letters of Bright, Hartington, Chamber- 
lain, Trevelyan, and others carefully selected and arranged. All these 
and many more might be made available in almost any shape for the 
education of the country voter. Mr. Arch and Mr. Leicester will 
take care that he hears the other side. If the Unionists do not make 
tremendous use of the printing-press during the next few weeks, and 
take care that every constituency, and almost every voter, is supplied 
by some means or other with the case against disintegration, they will 
be neglecting the use of the most powerful weapon of our times, and 
one which is sure to be largely used by their adversaries. A similar 
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work is accomplished already with a different purpose by the older 
societies, such as the Church Defence Association, and the organisa- 
tions both for and against a change in the marriage laws, and with 
the best results. In the country voter there is an innate Protestant- 
ism which once roused will go for much in the struggle at the polls. 

VI. One point must not be lost sight of in dealing with the sub- 
ject of the county constituencies. Two classes have not been con- 
sidered. Neither of them can be dealt with on the lines above 
indicated ; yet they must not be overlooked, although they hardly 
come within the scope of this paper. A word or two of advice with 
regard to them will not be out of place here. Of these two classes, 
the first is the mechanic and mill-hand of the county towns, the 
second is the miner of North and West. The former is to be found 
in sufficient numbers to be reckoned with in nearly all constituencies. 

As a rule, he is swamped in the South by the agricultural labourer, 
but in the Midlands, in many cases, his votes are numerically the 
more important of the two. The miner holds Northumberland, 
Durham, South Wales, and some parts of the border counties in the 
hollow of his hand. These men acknowledge no superiors. They 
have strong opinions, crudely and hastily formed on wholly insuffi- 
cient grounds, but tenaciously retained. They have hitherto been 
Gladstonian to the backbone. They are the most difficult to approach 
and the hardest to convince. With them even a Radical candidate 
has not always the pleasantest time. The Dissenting minister wields 
over them a power, largely exercised through their wives, and he 
is more likely on this question to agree with Mr. Guinness Rogers 
and Dr. Parker than with Mr. Spurgeon. These men can be won 
over, but not easily. They are not open to any sort of social influ- 
ence, but they are amenable to blunt reasoning suitable to their 
tastes and capacity. Beneath an uninviting exterior there lurks a 
rough and ready patriotism which is capable of being roused into a 
source of action and: influence. Two things are in favour of the 
Unionist party. First, Home Rule appeals least of all questions, 
whatever Mr. Gladstone may say to the contrary, to any class 
prejudice or instinct. Secondly, there is a split on this question in 
the Nonconformist camp. 

Mr. Cowen, who knows the miner, and perhaps working men 
generally, better than any one else in England, not even excepting 
Mr. Arch and Mr. Leicester, and who has a wonderful power of 
quickening into life that smouldering patriotism to which we have 
just referred, issued a map at the last election showing those parts of 
the world which were the subjects of the immediate policy of the 
day. A hint from such a source may be beneficially taken, and 
the sphere of action extended. Maps may be made subservient to 
the teaching of two things—the growth of the British Empire, step 
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by step, to what it is, and the fact that there are two Irelands, and 
not one. These maps should be sold at a cheap rate rather than 
given away, and that for two reasons. First, the working man, but 
especially the miner, will value what he pays for far more than any- 
thing that comes to him as a gift, and he will suspect it less. 
Secondly, election expenses, under the present Act of Parliament, 
require to be kept within carefully prescribed limits. It is easy to 
illustrate this proposal, and show how maps could be usefully em- 
ployed in the education of the electorate. A striking lesson might 
be inculeated by three maps as follows: the first might include the 
British Empire at the accession of George III., in 1760; the second, 
British possessions in the year 1815—the date of the battle of 
Waterloo; the third should be jubilee map of Queen Victoria, 
teaching in one way what the Colonial and Indian Exhibition at 
South Kensington does in another. Again, the map of Ireland side 
by side with the maps of a progressive empire, to which we all alike 
belong, and whose motherhood we can hardly fail to proudly acknow- 
ledge, would teach the same lesson—that of wise and careful 
development, to be continued, not abandoned; a policy of edification, 
not destruction. A lesson so learnt, by a silent teaching sinking 
slowly into heart and brain, is not lightly and easily forgotten. 
It will bear fruit not alone in the solution of the two great 
problems of the day, to both of which it is singularly applicable, but 
also in facing the upheaval and birth-throes of every great question, 
political and social, which is likely to stir to its depths the age in 
which we live. 

The working man of the towns is better prepared for, and more 
open to, argument than his brother of the country. It is important 
that facts and arguments should be set clearly before him ; and here 
again the materials supplied by the Central Committee, judiciously 
used by the candidate and his friends, will have tremendous force. 
The Liberals polled at the last election a large vote in the open 
country towns, and in the boroughs which had been merged by the 
Reform Bill of 1885 in the county divisions, but a large proportion 
of the support they received went to them by default. No appear- 
ance was put in on the other side. Organisation was as weak as 
possible; meetings were few and far between; what speaking was 
indulged in was without heart and without life. In the exceptional 
instances where this was not the case—and in the parliamentary 
boroughs, which have not been dealt with in this present paper— 
when the candidate knew what he meant to say, and went from end 
to end of the county and said it, the result was often a Conservative 
victory. It was rarely, at any rate, a crushing defeat. As has been 
said, it mattered comparatively little at the time. It matters much 
more now; and if present indications are to be trusted, the same 
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state of things is likely to prevail in the election now close at 
hand. 

In conclusion it cannot be too clearly set forth that every vote is 
of consequence in the present struggle, and that elections can only 
be won by the judicious dissemination of knowledge :— 


I. By the Central Committee to all who demand it. 

II. By candidates and their friends, who, when they have fully 
mastered the case for which they are retained, can hardly 
speak too often in the short time at their disposal. 

III. By the use of maps of the kind suggested, and which pos- 
sibly the Unionist Committee will be only too glad to 
supply at a very low rate. 

IV. By handbills, posters, and tractates briefly setting forth 
the same facts and arguments which the candidate and 
his friends are urging in a different way. 


It is probable that the result of the present great crisis in the 
national history will be the devolution of good from evil, in the 
mutual adhesion of all moderate men, who, although always sub- 
stantially united in the main objects of their policy and political faith, 
have hitherto been separated by the barrier of party names. These 
in the face of present difficulties bid fair to change and disappear. 
The self-sacrifice of a large section of the thinking classes, the sur- 
render of small differences of opinion may perhaps be counted upon. 
But they should go further; it is their duty not alone to think and 
act for themselves, but to guide the thought and action of those who 
look to them for example, counsel, and advice. Only by straining 
every nerve in the present and the immediate future can we enable 
this great country, with its vast heritage from the past, and its 
capacity for indefinite development in the future, to meet and over- 
come present difficulties, and tread wisely the arduous path which 
lies before it. 
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HISTORY IN PUNCH. 
Parr I. From 1841 tro 1854. 


On the memorable day in journalism, July 17, 1841, when Mr. Punch 
made his first appearance “in print,” he published this announce- 
ment: “ Politics. Punch has no party prejudices; he is Conserva- 
tive in his opposition to fanaticism and political prophets, but a 
progressive Whig in his love of small change.” And the Democritus 
of Fleet Street has been true to these principles. 

At first, like some other distinguished characters, Punch was dis- 
tinguishable, especially when Royalty was concerned, for his decidedly 
Radical tendencies. Later on, when his continued success had 
established him as a power in the land—nay, in the world—the 
prosperous Sage signified his appreciation of this vast responsibility 
by accepting, at the hands of his faithful contributors and from his 
numerous correspondents, the respectful title of ‘“ Mister,” while 
reserving to himself the prerogative of appending to such documents 
as he should from time to time address urbi et orbi the autocratic sign- 
manual Punch. 

Mr. Punch’s volumes serve as an excellent chorus to the political 
and social history of the last haif century. Turning to Volume I., 
dated 1841, we find ourselves back in the last days of hackney 
coaches and the infancy of railways. Barely three weeks before 
Punch saw the light, the G.W.R. had opened its line from London 
to Bristol at a cost of £5,000,000, and among his first articles is 
one on a journey by “a Birmingham Railway Train,” wherein the 
writer proposes the compressed three-volume novel for railway 
reading. Here was the germ of the shilling, sixpenny, and even 
threepenny “readables” of the present day. But suggestions of 
this kind are constantly appearing in Mr. Punch’s pages, his half- 
sportive proposals falling as seed on some congenial soil and fructify- 
ing in due course. When the London Charivari was published for 
the first time, London at night was in the hands of the rowdy 
drunken medical student of the period and his imitators. Young 
swells, too, thought it the thing to follow in the footsteps of the 
Marquis of Waterford’s search after door-knockers, which invari- 
ably ended in an assault upon the watchmen—there were watch- 
men still left to cry the time of night—and constables, and an 
enforced adjournment to the Vine Street Police Station-house. This 
is all treated in the second number of Punch, in a paper illustrated 
with a travesty of the Achilles statue in Hyde Park, arrayed in 
a Waterfordian costume, dedicated to that eccentric nobleman. 
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Clubs were comparatively few, and exclusive; but the cigar-divans 
were numerous and open to all comers. In 1841, the Lord Mayor’s 
State barge was an institution, so was the old Fleet Prison. The 
Lord Mayor of the day (according to Mr. Punch) “ remembers 
clearly that yesterday he was called to office.” He has “a perfect 
recollection of the glass coach, and the sheriffs, and the men in 
armour, and the band playing ‘Jim along Josey,’ as they passed 
the Fleet Prison, and the glories of the City barge at Blackfriars 
Bridge.” Where are these glories now? What has become of 
the State barge? Does it rest in some vault under Fishmongers’ 
Hall ? or was it converted into the Maria Wood for pleasure parties? 
And on consideration, what has become of the Maria Wood her- 
self ? is she still moored to some suburban wharf waiting “ for hire” ? 
or has she gone the way of all barges and been broken up? Is 
she no longer Maria Wood, but firewood? Who can hum “Jim 
along Josey” now ? 

The most important event of this year, from a national point of 
view, was the birth of the Prince of Wales on Lord Mayor’s Day. 
From the first hour of his life, Punch took a godfatherly interest in 
the Heir Apparent, and, from that hour to this, has followed every 
step in his career with the greatest concern. In 1841 the jokes were 
not so refined as they are nowadays. The forthcoming happy 
event was foretold by Punch in a fashion that in these times would 
have made the continued appearance of his periodical on the tables 
of English drawing-rooms a matter of very questionable taste. At 
the end of October, a writer in Punch, who was a better contributor 
than courtier, ventured to hope that if the Royal parents were 
blessed with twins, the affair “would not be made a matter of 
political arrangement.” From this the popular sense of the humour 
of the period may be fairly guessed. And here it may be noted 
that in the early pages of Punch may be found a considerable number 
of lines that have since done good service in many ways, but especially 
as samples of modern American humour. Here is one: “ A young 
artist in Picayune takes such perfect likenesses that a lady married 
the portrait of her lover instead of the original.”” Here is another : 
“‘A man in Kentucky had a horse which was so slow that his hind 
legs always got first to his journey’s end.” This kind of joke has a 
very large family. And at this early date Mr. Punch in his exuber- 
ance wrote much that he would now hesitate to commit to paper, and 
for which, if it did appear, he would certainly be taken severely 
to task by a hundred correspondents, of whom a majority would be 
of the strait-laced order, and the minority would be largely recruited 
from North Britain. “Bless you,” wrote Mr. Punch in his third 
number, after a few remarks on the story of Uriah the Hittite, 
“ half the Proverbs given to Solomon are mine.” 
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When Mr. Punch commenced his journalistic career, Miss Adelaide 
Kemble was singing on the English operatic stage in Norma, and 
O’Connell (then Lord Mayor of Dublin), it was suggested, should be 
offered an engagement by Mr. F. Yates at the Adelphi. Incidentally 
it is noticeable that a speech before the curtain was as much expected 
from the leading actor five-and-forty years ago as it is now from Mr. 
Irving, or Mr. Toole. The names that crop up in the earliest 
numbers of Punch are Sir Francis Burdett, Lord John Russell, Sir 
Robert Peel, Cobden, and Wakley, the last mentioned being the 
founder of the Lancet, and some time coroner. The Royal Academy 
of the day is severely criticised, but amongst the artists noticed there 
is only one whose signature is now remembered, Mulready. The 
old Chelsea bunhouse existed, and Battersea was “aswamp.” Richard- 
son’s Show was at Bartholomew’s in company with Wombwell’s 
Menagerie, and the town found its night’s amusements provided for 
it, after the theatres were closed, at ‘‘ Evans’s, late Joy’s,” the Coal- 
hole, Dr. Johnson’s Tavern, and the Cider Cellars. “The Judge 
and Jury,” presided over by “Chief Baron Nicholson,” was an 
institution ; Deaf Burke was in Windmill Street, and prize-fighting 
still flourished. A conundrum by Theodore Hook appears in the 
number published the week after his death, which number, by the 
way and strange to say, contains no reference to his decease. 

In the following year we find many allusions to the attempt on the 
life of the Queen by Bean, which evidently caused great indignation 
amongst Her Majesty’s lieges of Fleet Street, who, in spite of their 
levity, seemed devotedly attached to their Sovereign. Punch was no 
respecter of persons, and expressed his great delight when his Royal 
lady was called upon to pay her income-tax like any humble indi- 
vidual; but for all that the Sage was loyal to the backbone. About 
this time the Prince of Wales was setting up his nursery estab- 
lishment, when Mr. Punch makes merry over “the Master of the 
(rocking) Horse,” “the Clerk of the Pea-Shooter,” and other ridicu- 
lous and imaginative appointments. A little later we find the Sage 
anxiously inquiring, ‘‘ Who shall educate H.R.H.?” and generally 
superintending his future. In this year Her Majesty, who until she 
became a widow was a constant visitor to the theatres, ordered four 
performances at Covent Garden Theatre, which were consequently 
given “by command.” About this time the agitation against the 
old-fashioned pew, with its high panelling, padded seats, and con- 
cealing curtains, was commenced with Mr. Punch’s. approbation. 
Another “Church movement,” which gained his heartiest sympathy, 


was the Temperance cause, advocated by that young Irish priest, 


Father Mathew. 
Looking through Myr. Punch’s pages we find a great many 
French jokes, and the style of some of the artists was decidedly 
E2 
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French ; there was also a good deal about medical students. No 
doubt this was owing to the temporary connection with Punch of 
Mr. Albert Smith, who, subsequently known as the author of a 
little book called The Gent, and still more celebrated as the Prince 
of Entertainers, with his show of the Ascent of Mont Blanc at 
the Egyptian Hall, brought to his literary work rather too strong a 
flavour of the Quartier Latin. 

Before he was a year old Mr. Punch had completed a list of butts 
which for many a year supplied his artists and writers with most 
serviceable material. Brougham represented the House of Lords, 
Sibthorpe the Commons, and the late Prince Consort—usually alluded 
to as “H.R.H. F.M. Paterfamilias’”—the Court. Jenkins, of the 
Morning Post, to which subsequently were added Mrs. Gamp, of 
the Standard, and Mrs. Harris, of the Morning Herald (this was a 
lucky hit, as practically the latter was a myth, one paper being 
merely a reprint of the other), represented journalism; Sir Peter 
Laurie was Punch’s target as representing the City ; between “ Poet 
Bunn,” “Young Kean,” that is Charles Kean, and Punch there 
was no love lost. Bunn turned round savagely, or rather got a 
much cleverer man than himself to retaliate for him; but only 
tardily was something like justice done to Kean’s influence on the 
drama of our time, by Punch, who had been one of the first to 
sound the note of warning about that “stage-upholstery ”’ which 
was the first sign of the growth of realism in dramatic art. Among 
the painters, Punch selected Turner as his artist pour rire. 

To these persons, who served as favourite butts for Mr. Punch 
in his early days, may be added a number of things and places. 
The fountains of Trafalgar Square and the Nelson Column often 
afforded him a plethora of copy. It was a legend that the water 
supplied to the former came from the baths and washhouses in 
rear of the National Gallery, and that whenever the “squirts,” 
as they were irreverently called, ceased to play the cause 
was traceable to a piece of soap in the pipes. The Column, Mr. 
Punch declared, was built from foundation to summit by one man 
and one boy, who devoted their entire lives to this solitary achieve- 
ment. The little Kensington Railway (now perhaps the most pros- 
perous line in the world, as it is rented by the numberless Companies 
that find a junction at the Addison Road) was a constant source of 
chaff, and was known for years as “Punch’s railway.” It was 
represented as completely without traffic. The space between the 
rails was said to be utilized for cabbage beds, and the electric 
telegraph wires for hanging out newly-washed clothes. The 
cabstand was reported to have consisted of one cab, which disap- 
peared by degrees. Herne Bay and Southend were always good for 
a paragraph. Later on, the Wellington statue and the equestrian 
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effigy in Leicester Square became equally popular with the Sage. 
In the volume for 1846 there is a cartoon by John Leech representing 
the Queen and Prince Albert speaking about the statue to Punch, 
the “only competent person,” and saying, “ Well, if you think it 
ought to come down, it shall.’’ The statue has been removed to 
Aldershot, and the effigy, after becoming the object of London’s 
scorn and derision, has long ago disappeared. In 1844, the houses 
at Albert Gate were building, and their then unusual loftiness secured 
for them the title of the “ Height of Absurdity.” This of course 
was before the period of the lofty “flats” which have familiarised 
us with mansions of a dozen stories high. 

In 1844, too, we find from a “ lady’s diary ”’ the fashions of London 
at that period; the young lady confesses “that she has kissed Tom 
Thumb, seen the Ojibbeways, admired the pictures of Mulready, 
Maclise, and Eastlake, considered the polka perfection ;” she adds 
“that cardinals were popular, tunics a good deal worn, and skirts 
trimmed with a succession of flounces highly fashionable.” She 
concludes by saying “that she has seen Cerito, heard Grisi and 
Persiani, thinks Mario a love, Fornasari an idol, and Lablache 
immense.” The polka on its introduction had created a perfect 
Jurore. It consisted in its infancy of several complicated steps since 
dropped. In those days men danced, and did not think it beneath 
their dignity to figure in a pas seul in a quadrille; and such 
splendid opportunities as resulted from these Terpsichorean proclivi- 
ties, we may be quite sure were not thrown away upon Mr. Punch’s 
ready-witted caricaturists. 

Many a public man’s career can be traced from month to month in 
the London Charivari, but certainly the two most prominent states- 
men in the twenty years of Mr. Punch’s career ending 1860 were 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord Palmerston. The first prominent notice of 
the former appears in Vol. VII., page 269, where a poem (an adap- 
tation of Hood’s “ Ben’”’) commences : 


** Young Ben, he was a nice young man, an author by his trade, 
He fell in love with Poly Tics, and soon an M.P. made. 
He was a Radical one day, 
But met a Tory crew, 
His Poly Tics he cast away, 
And then turned Tory too.” 


Soon after this he is represented as the “ Young England Party,” and 
a little later as a viper gnawing at the old file, Sir Robert Peel. This 
is a precursor to a cartoon representing the triumph of Free Trade— 
a harvest home,in which the latter, the Duke of Wellington, and 
Mr. Punch take part. With the death of Protection came the railway 
mania, which served Thackeray for a subject in his Jeames’ Diary. 
Looking at the river, we find the introduction of “the outrigger,” 
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a vessel which Leech represents as highly unpopular with short 
gentlemen requiring a “ boat for an hour.”” About this time there 
broke out a wonderful variegated-shirt mania, and Punch exhibits 
some remarkable specimens of loud patterns. 

In 1846 the Militia was called out, a farce which always afforded 
Mr. Punch considerable amusement. Long before the Volunteer 
movement, the Brook Green Volunteer had been unmercifully chaffed 
both by pen and pencil. This gallant militiaman was represented as 
being the sole member of his battalion, and was depicted as undertaking 
the entire duty of a regiment. Refusing to leave his post when he 
had the influenza, he mounted guard with his feet in hot water. 

Turning from gay to grave, we come upon one of the most 
forcible pictures ever drawn by Leech, who justly earned the 
title of ‘‘the modern Hogarth.” In the “Moral Lesson of the 
Gallows,” he furnishes a sketch of the horrible crowd that was wont 
to assemble beneath the scaffold before executions were conducted in 
private. This powerful design is accompanied by an article written in 
a tone of most earnest expostulation and most solemn warning. The 
same artist’s sketch of the poor Harlequin, as shown by the last flicker 
of the dying light of Richardson’s show, with the legend, “ And 
Melancholy marked him for her own,” is another Hogarthian touch. 
In the frontispiece of the eleventh volume, which was published at 
Christmas, 1846, the leading men of the period are portrayed. Ina 
march-past Field-Marshal Punch, mounted on Toby, who was less 
human than heis nowadays, the Dukeof Wellington—preceded by John 
Bull as drum-major, Lord Brougham in wig and gown (and of course 
plaid trousers) playing the ophicleide, “Mons.” Jullien in vivid 
white waistcoat playing a flageolet, and Tom Thumb in Napoleon 
cocked hat and boots,—leads the Ministry, carrying the banner of 
“Peel and no Party,” and followed by Lord John Russell, Cobden 
and Bright, Louis Philippe, some foreign potentates, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Irish Nation deriding O’Connell, who follows with 
a bag of “rint.’’ Mr. Disraeli, with Lord George Bentinck, bring 
up the rear under the banner of “ Protection,” and the Standard and 
the Herald march as Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Harris—two very 
comical figures. During the latter part of the year the quarrels 
between the Irish leaders had attracted much attention, and “the 
Great Agitator” and his rival, Smith O’Brien, were constantly de- 
picted as opposing one another, at one time as “ the Kilkenny Cats,” 
at another as “the Stag at Bay.” The propriety of abolishing 
flogging in the army was seriously canvassed for the first time in the 
autumn of 1846, when Mr. Punch expresses professional opinion on the 
subject by showing an intoxicated officer asking ‘‘ What’s to be done 
with a man who drinks?” There was some talk about constructing 
an underground railway, when I. Punch, in a spirit of unconscious 
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prophecy, shows a train steaming through the Thames tunnel. The 
literary event of the year is chronicled by an imaginary correspon- 
dence about the dramatisation of Dombey and Son, which had then 
only reached its third monthly number. The influence of Dickens upon 
the “ Punch table” (two-thirds of the staff were his intimate friends) 
can be traced in this. Subsequently Charles Dickens entrusted several 
of his Christmas books for dramatisation to Mark Lemon and Gilbert 
Abbott 4 Becket in collaboration, to protect them from the mutilating 
pens of the needy “ adaptors.” Never long forgetful of his Prince, Mr. 
Punch now shows Albert Edward at the age of five wearing a man-o’- 
war’s costume and offering a tar a glass of grog in which to “ drink 
mamma’s health.” This cartoon was so popular that it was repro- 
duced as a statuary group in bronze and plaster. It is strange that 
mothers did not seize upon the idea at once of introducing sailor 
dresses for their children. Mr. Punch threw out the suggestion forty 
years ago, and it has taken all that time to become the fashion. 

The year 1847 brought with it two calamities for Ireland : the 
death of O’Connell and the Famine. Nothing could be more miser- 
able than the condition of the “distressful country ” at this stage 
of its sorrowful history, with the people dying by thousands of 
starvation, and the survivors going about in fear of losing their lives 
at the hands of the agrarian outrage mongers. A motion for repeal 
of the Union was negatived in the British Parliament at this impor- 
tant moment by an enormous majority. 

Baron Rothschild for the first time was elected to the House of 
Commons, but was unable to take his seat on account of the oath, 
which required the swearer to take the “oath of a Christian.” Lord 
John Russell made a powerful speech in favour of his admission, and 
the House of Commons passed a resolution approving of the abolition 
of the oath by 253 to 186. This was rendered ineffective for many 
years to come by the action of the Lords; and now, forty years after, 
Lord Rothschild sits among the peers. 

Mr. Punch devoted a considerable amount of his space during the 
year to remarks on the increase of advertising, the epidemic of influenza, 
and the inventor of the Albert hat—the Prince Consort. As usual, the 
London Charivari contained suggestions made in a spirit of light- 
hearted waggery which were immediately adopted by the advertisers 
in serious earnest. Thus the use of umbrellas and the fronts of 
houses for advertising purposes was first proposed by Mr. Punch. 

In 1847 everyone was singing “Lucy Neal” and “Ole Dan 
Tucker.” Ethiopian serenaders were all the rage. We can refer 
to John Leech for the fashions of this period. The real “swells” 
wore scarf-pins and cutaway coats, and the “ gents” imitated them, 
affecting also a “ Joinville tie,” with huge fringed ends. Thackeray 
was fond of representing these last. 
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At this time Punch made several appeals to the people on behalf 
of the nuns of Minsk, reported to have been brutally treated by 
Russian soldiers, with the cognisance of the Czar Nicholas. He also 
takes up Free Education, and shows how the Free School empties the 
County Jail. This year there was a High Art Exhibition in West- 
minster Hall. Punch selects Mr. Dyce’s fresco for caricature. The 
Shakespearian drama has been doing so badly that the Sage 
suggests the production of Othello and Richard III. at Astley’s. 
The circus and the equestrian drama were still flourishing at the last- 
mentioned house, where Widdicombe, the ever-juvenile, was master 
of the ring. Vauxhall was open during the summer months, and a 
certain Joel il Diavolo used to slide down from a high tower to a 
platform in a shower of fireworks. Adapting this idea, there is a 
picture in Punch suggesting that the universal genius, Lord 
Brougham, should come out as a rival of Joel il Diavolo. In 
this year Leech depicted, in a double-paged cartoon, Mr. Punch’s 
Fancy Ball. Mr. Punch, in periwig and court suit, is leading out 
the Queen as Britannia; Prince Albert, in his own Albert hat, 
stands in the background, Tom Thumb dances in front, Lord 
John holds Britannia’s shield. Every political celebrity is present. 
Louis Philippe dances with the British lion. The orchestra is com- 
posed. of Mr. Punch’s private band: Tom Taylor plays the piano, 
Douglas Jerrold beats the drums, Thackeray plays a fife, Gilbert a 
Beckett is first violin, Horace Mayhew is playing a cornet-a-pistons, 
Percival Leigh is engaged on the violoncello, Leech performs on a 
flageolet, and Mark Lemon, the first editor, conducts 4 la Jullien. 
Not a grey hair, except Thackeray’s, among the lot ; no moustachios 
or beards, but a profusion of hair and whisker. It is an interesting 
picture, for they are all portraits. 

The year 1848, destined to be fatal to so many European dynasties, 
opened with a scare in England about the national defences, caused 
to a great extent by a letter of the Prince de Joinville, eldest son of 
Louis Philippe. In hot haste the Duke of Wellington was consulted, 
and ‘‘ gave it against” the authorities at the Ordnance Office and 
Horse Guards. Mr. Punch, however, took a confident view of the 
subject, and derided the idea of a French invasion. This tone 
was subsequently repeated when the French colonels threatened 
something of the same sort in the time of Napoleon III., and did 
England the great service of starting the Volunteer movement. 
Apropos, in March of 1847, Mr. Punch did actually propose the 
formation of a Volunteer Corps, to be called ‘‘ Punch’s Rifles.” 

Chartism shows itself prominently in the pages of the London 
Charivari during the year 1848. Mr. Punch covered with ridicule 
the self-appointed leaders of the roughs; but for the principles of 
the Charter he showed a certain sympathy, arguing that the move- 
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ment was not altogether unpopular even in the most aristocratic 
circles. Thus, the working-man tendering the petition to Lord John 
Russell in one of Punch’s cartoons, is an intelligent, respectable artisan, 
and the answer of the Minister is not particularly severe. Lord John 
is represented to be replying in the character of a servant of Her 
Majesty. ‘My mistress says she hopes you won’t call a meeting of 
her creditors, but if you will leave your bill in the usual way it 
shall be properly attended to.” The allusion to the “meeting of 
creditors’ no doubt had reference to the unsettled state of the 
Continent and the hot-headed proposal to call for foreign aid. The 
cartoon was entitled, ‘ Not so very unreasonable!!! Eh?” 

During the revolutions in various parts of Europe in 1848, Df. 
Punch’s sympathies were with the oppressed nationalities, although he 
would not restrain his contempt for the swagger and uncleanliness of 
the typical “‘ Mossoo ” (for which Leech was responsible) of the period. 
About this time the present Emperor of Germany is depicted being 
kicked out of his own country by an enormous booted foot. 
“ Prince Frederick William Louis, Prince of Prussia,’’ asks his “ dear 
Punch” “to order him a dozen shirts and have a cab for him at the 
Blackwall Pier, as he should not be a minute delayed at the custom- 
house, as he had no luggage.” The only really popular Continental 
sovereign in 1848 was Pope Pius IX., who is accepted as the repre- 
sentative par excellence of Liberalism beyond the Channel. There 
is a picture of His Holiness, then Pope-King, tranquilly sailing, with 
“ Religion ”’ for his flag, while all the other sovereigns of Europe are 
in their cock-boats tossed about in a sea of Revolution, and one 
—France—is already swamped. There is a picture of Pius as one 
of the four kings of Italy recommending “a draught of a Consti- 
tution” to the King of Sardinia, the Duke of Tuscany and the King 
of Naples. There is a cartoon of “ Roman Punch,” where Pius, 
in his triple tiara, as the puppet Punch in the show, is dealing 
a death-blow with a staff, labelled “ Rational Liberty,” to another 
puppet, the Emperor of Austria, who is labelled ‘“ Despotism.” 
And there is a still earlier one where in an “ Hieroglyphic for 
1847,” the Pope is smilingly spitting the double-headed Austrian 
eagle on the point of a bayonet, the British Lion looking on and 
laughing to see such fun. Punch laughed at the European monarchs 
in difficulties which they could have averted; but when the reac- 
tionary “ Mossoos’’ showed their faces in London, he gave them 
anything but a cordial welcome. About this time appeared a half- 
page illustration with the significant legend, ‘“‘ We trust no one 
would think of such a thing as putting the French agitator into the 
fountains at Trafalgar Square.” In spite of this wish, the picture 
showed how easily and joyfully the objectionable operation could be 
effected. 
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In 1848 Prince Louis Napoleon (subsequently the Emperor 
Napoleon III.) came once more to the front. Mr. Punch, who had 
already formed a very unfavourable opinion of him, hoped that his 
second descent upon France would be less ridiculous than his first 
attempt. It is a tradition that when, during the entente cordiale, the 
Emperor and Empress paid a visit to Her Majesty in London, two 
cartoons were suggested at the Punch table to celebrate the event. 
The first was heroic, representing Britannia welcoming the nephew 
of the great Napoleon to her shores; the second, a “ brushed-up,” 
refugee-looking individual ringing at the front-door bell of Buck- 
ingham Palace, with the legend, “ Who would have thought it!” 
The second was selected. 

Amongst the butts of the year were Father Thames (whose chronic 
filthy condition has afforded Mr. Punch many a useful big cut when 
there was a dearth of other subjects), and Southend. The latter, which 
seemed to share with Punch’s Railway the small “chaff” of the Sage, 
was pithily described in 1848 as “well worth seeing through a 
microscope!” By the way, Lord Beaconsfield, in his recently pub- 
lished letters to his sister, alludes to Southend, which he terms “ this 
much-abused watering-place,” in language of great commendation. 
The little Essex town stood high in his favour on account of the 
purity of its air. 

The “ gold diggings”’ and the Queen’s visit to Ireland were the 
chief topics of interest in 1849, a year remarkable for the reaction 
following the “railway mania.’””’ King Hudson was shown as “ off 
the line.” 

The Polytechnic in Regent Street, the Diorama, and the Colosseum 
in Regent’s Park, with immortal Madame Tussaud’s, were among the 
chief amusements at this time. In 1848 the panorama of “ London by 
Night” was removed from the Colosseum. Punch’s small-beer chron- 
icles record many such startling events. The Paris fashions for 
1848 were to be, according to John Leech’s cartoon, republican bon- 
nets and caps, the ¢ricolour to be much worn, citizens in classic 
costume with scarves, swords, and muskets, and fasces for umbrellas. 
The special constables are called out, and John Leech revels in the 
event. The Irish question, superficially, appears much the same ‘hen 
asnow. There is a Coercion Bill; and there is Distressful Ireland, re- 
presented by a sad but comely Hibernia ; and there is Turbulent Ire- 
land, represented by a low savage type. Thackeray writes “Travels 
in London,” and we gather what were the evening’s amusements in 
1848. The finish in the Cave of Harmony, the lateness of the 
hours, the style of comic song then popular, and the absence of the 
female element from all such entertainments, constitute a marked 
difference in the nocturnal amusements of ’48 and ’86. The mention 
of songs recalls the celebrated Catnach ballads, which were hawked 
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about in long flimsy strips, “three yards of songs for a ’alfpenny,” 
with some rudely printed illustrations. These are caricatured at 
this time in Punch, in the same page on which he drops a tear over 
the decadence of pantomime. Pantomime takes a long time a-dying, 
and though its character has undergone considerable change, and 
its rough-and-tumble fun has been somewhat lost in the gorgeous 
splendour of the mise-en-scéne, yet it has recently exhibited no lack 
of vitality, and, in spite of the /audatores temporis acti, the Drury 
Lane Christmas annual seems entirely to the taste of the present 
generation of its youthful patrons. 

Turning to the opera in 1848, we have the Jenny Lind fever at its 
height, and IM. Punch shows the state to which his own noble person 
was reduced after a crush on a Jenny Lind night. In 1849 Madame 
Sontag and Signor Lablache are singing at Her Majesty’s—the rage 
for Sontag having apparently run the Lind fever pretty close—and 
we have the whole cast (illustrated by Dicky Doyle) given, which 
includes the names of Gardoni, Calzolari, Alboni, and Parodi, with 
Michael Balfe as conductor. These were the palmy days of the 
Italian Opera. 

At Lord’s we note that most of the professional cricketers wore tall 
hats during a match. Crinoline had fairly commenced ; gentlemen 
wore cravats tied in enormous bows instead of scarves and pins, 
cutaway coats were the fashion. Monster panoramas were brought 
out in town. 

In 1849 the Queen visited Ireland, and a special Court of Common 
Council was held to consider the propriety of purchasing estates in the 
Sister Island. “Gog and Magog helping Paddy out of the Mess,” 
is the cartoon at this time, and Punch does his best to show his 
sympathy with the Irish agricultural labourer. It is Sir Patrick 
Raleigh, a handsome Irish peasant with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
who is saying to the Queen, “ May it please your Majesty to tread on 
the tail of my coat,” as he lays it over a puddle. In this year died 
the Queen-Dowager. In this year too Punch warmly pleaded the 
cause of Nelson’s daughter, and Doyle had a picture severely satirising 
a “Scene in Court during an interesting Trial for Murder,” when the 
Old Bailey was crammed with ladies using opera glasses as if they 
were in a theatre. It was Mrs. Manning and her husband who were 
in the dock. This very year, 1886, a similar scene in the same place 
was most unsparingly condemned by the judge who tried the case. 
In 1849 Mr. Punch represents a lady “hearing music by electric 
telegraph,” thus anticipating the invention of the telephone by some 
thirty years. The repeal of the window-tax is celebrated with a 
cartoon ; and the state of Eaton Square is compared unfavourably 
with a thick country slush over the horses’ fetlock joints. Among 
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the vast amount of small-beer chronicles of this year, Punch records 
M. Soyer’s resignation of his place as chef of the Reform. 

A most remarkable article appeared in Punch early in 1850, in 
which the claims of “ Horatia, the daughter of Nelson,” were again 
strongly urged, and “ the parson brother of the hero” was roundly 
abused for allowing Lady Hamilton to die in poverty in a foreign 
land. The Sage of Fleet Street, with a large-hearted philanthropy that 
eertainly would not receive the sanction of Philistinism, called upon 
the Duke of Wellington and other contemporaries of the dead Admiral 
to join a committee for the protection of Nelson’s “living flesh and 
blood.” In 1855, Mr. Punch once more returned to the charge, com- 
plaining bitterly of the neglect of “ Nelson’s grandchildren, the 
family of Horatia,” and once more abused Earl Nelson for not assist- 
ing them. Ultimately the “ grandchildren” were well taken care 
of, both the Queen and the late Prince Consort interesting themselves 
in their behalf. 

The publication of The Latter-Day Pamphlets of Thomas Carlyle 
about this time provoked the serious remonstrances of Mr. Punch, 
who declared them to be nothing but “ barking and froth.” It was 
hinted that Carlyle was suffering from rabies, and that until he was 
in a more healthful frame of mind he should not be allowed the use 
of paper and goose-quills. 

The threatened blockade of the Pirzeus by the English fleet pro- 
duced the only unflattering sketch of the British Lion that ever 
appeared in the London Charivari. Mr. Punch is depicted pulling 
the noble beast by the ear (who whimpers in consequence of such 
unexpected treatment), and in the presence of a weeping Greek 
schoolboy is heard asking the insulting question, “Why he [the 
British Lion] doesn’t hit some one of his own size?” This, doubt- 
less, recorded the popular feeling at the time, and that was enough 
in this instance for Mr. Punch. History has since repeated itself, but 
Mr. Punch is not very likely to offer nowadays his remonstrances to 
the British Lion about a matter which has, in 1886, received the 
sanction of public opinion. 

Mr. Punch treated Prince Albert’s project for the Exhibition of 
1851 with good-natured contempt; and as the proposed guarantee 
fund was not at once forthcoming, immediately published a cartoon 
of the Queen’s consort handing round the cap, above the following 
imitation of street doggrel :— 

‘This empty hat my awkward case bespeaks, 
These blank subscription-lists explain my tear ; 


Days follow days, and weeks succeed to weeks, 
But very few contributions appear.” 


This opposition was continued until Mr. Joseph Paxton was chosen 
to be the architect, when the Sage of Fleet Street, who knew Joseph, 
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and believed in him implicitly, gave the scheme his unqualified 
support. Until then he appeared to have considered the Exhibition 
a matter purely personal to Prince Albert, to whom he suggested a 
plan introducing for a dome the much-chaffed Albert hat as an 
appropriate design for the building. 

The year 1850—during which John Bull had been unconscionably 
excited about the spread of Puseyism, and Mr. Punch had not only 
recorded the fact but had given his own opinion and advice in most 
outspoken terms—ended with the “ Papal Aggression,” which sent 
John Bull right off his head. Then there was a grand flourish in a 
cartoon where Punch represents John Russell as the David going to 
fight the Goliath of Rome, Dr. Wiseman. We do not remember 
another instance of a purely scriptural subject affording material for 
one of Mr. Punch’s cartoons. In this picture Punch and John Bull were 
applauding and backing up “Lord Jack,” who is represented as a real 
plucky hero. But what was the result? Why, within eight weeks Dr. 
Wiseman had fitted on his Cardinal’s hat, and was in quiet possession, 
and Punch had a cartoon, an immortal cartoon, drawn by John Leech, 
representing Lord John Russell as the little sneaking, frightened, 
mischievous street boy, “‘ who chalked up ‘ No Popery,’ and then ran 
away!” And when England was calm once more, and men were in 
their right minds, the Sage of Fleet Street looked round and found 
that he had lost one of his best men, Richard Doyle. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851 afforded plenty of scope for the “ two 
Johnnies,” John Leech and John Tenniel, the latter of whom had 
now joined the Punch staff. 

The Bloomer costume craze was another chance this year, and con- 
sequently Punch has pictures of ladies in pantalettes, in knicker- 
bockers and top-boots, wearing hats or bonnets, and carrying short 
canes, after the manner of “ gents” of the period, whose habit it was 
to suck the ivory handles of their short sticks as a baby might rub 
its gums with a coral, and sit perfectly contented for hours in the 
Park. The “ Masher” of the present time—en décadence in 1886— 
is a more delicately manufactured article. 

The advertisement-van nuisance reaches its height, and the 
American revolver is depicted for the first time in Mr. Punch’s col- 
lection by a draughtsman who tried to imitate the inimitable Doyle 
and didn’t succeed. We need not pause to ask his name. 

Smithfield Market is doomed to disappear, and the “ Lord Mayor- 
ius” is represented by Leech as mourning over its ruins. 

The London cabs at this time were the subject of great complaint. 
“§Sir,”’ says a correspondent writing to Punch, “the hansoms of the 
present day are nothing to what they used to be.” These were a 
long way off the “ Forders”’ and other more recent developments of 
the original hansom. 
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The Queen pays a state visit to the City, and “ Mr. Staples supplied 
the supper,” says an editorial note in explanation of this couplet :— 


‘Therefore I'll sing, free and full, as improvisatore of Naples, 
Something for love of my Queen, and much for regard to my Staples.” 


Evening dress for men was practically the same as it is now. The 
ladies’ crinolines were gradually growing. The ball-dresses were as 
low as they are now, showing a lavish display of bust; but then 
they had something more than a bit of riband an eighth of an inch 
wide to support them over the shoulders. Most of Leech’s young 
ladies are short and buxom, with fine eyes. In 1851 were most 
young ladies like this ? 

The “Mr. Briggs” series provides us with pictures of English 
sport—fishing, shooting, and hunting—the principal features of 
which naturally remain unchanged. 

The Scottish féte in Holland Park was one of the sensations of the 
season. 

There is evidence of the ferment caused by the ‘‘ No Popery”’ scare 
not having yet subsided. It crops up perpetually about this time in 
the pages of Mr. Punch, who seems to be still angry with the Pope, 
Cardinal Wiseman, and Lord John Russell, for having robbed him of 
Dicky Doyle. The Sage was undoubtedly the honest exponent of the 
popular Protestantism of the hour; but, on the other hand, he is 
equally on the alert to second Mr. Horsman’s Bill for inquiry into 
the revenues of the Establishment’s bishops, whom he depicts, in a 
cartoon by Leech, as running away with all the valuables they can 
carry in their aprons. 

The Lord Mayor and.aldermen visited Paris, and were magnifi- 
cently entertained by the President; but the aldermen complained 
that the Lord Mayor (Sir Richard Musgrave), had kept them in the 
background. The occasion was a great one for Mr. Punch. 

There was a circus this year (Franconi’s) at Drury Lane Theatre, 
“which place,” says Mr. Punch, “ answers very well for nearly every- 
thing but the purpose to which it is conventionally assigned.” The 
“national drama ”—whatever that may mean—seems never to have 
been in a perfectly satisfactory condition. Throughout the “history 
in Punch,” it is pretty generally the same story of the success of 
“‘ adaptation from the French,” and the failure of the original Eng- 
lish. By the way, Thackeray’s hand very rarely appears after Doyle’s 
withdrawal. Wecome upon an article of his in the September of 1851. 

Bloomerism is still struggling. Protection’s ghost has appeared to 
Dizzy. Barry’s “ New Houses” are mentioned. Mr. Punch sees the 
last night of the Great Exhibition and bids good-bye to all the won- 
ders of the world.. Paxton becomes Sir Joseph, puts twenty thousand 
pounds in his pocket, and the question is “‘ What shall become of the 
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Palace of Crystal?” The question is being raised once more in 1886, 
we believe. Kossuth visits London. “It was not,” says Mr. Punch, 
“‘ Louis Kossuth whom the thousands gazed upon and cheered ; it was 
Hungary—bound and bleeding, but still hopeful, resolute, defying 
Hungary.” It is as well to remember that after this Kossuth was pre- 
sented with an addressfrom Republicans, Revolutionists, and Socialists, 
men as they said, “ not attracted towards you by either the éc/at of your 
title or the renown of your name.” Mr, Punch certainly threw up 
his cap for “the popular exile,” whom America subsequently wel- 
comed with open arms. 

St. Albans is disfranchised, and Jacob Bell is immortalised by 
pencil and pen. He had paid for “ election expenses” £2,500. 

Mons. Jullien recommences his celebrated concerts for November 
only; and the cartoon shows John Bull standing on the cliff at Dover 
united by an electric wire to a French soldier on the opposite side of 
the Channel. 

Lord Palmerston makes his first appearance in Punch’s cartoons as 
‘The Judicious Bottleholder’’ in the affair between ‘‘ Nick the Bear” 
and “ Young Europe.” The style of the article, in imitation of the 
sporting article of that time, proves that prize-fighting had not yet 
died out, and that the “cribs” (public-houses) kept by the pugilists 
were still frequented by not a few “ Corinthians” and patrons of the 
Noble Art. 

The year finished with the coup d’état, and Mr. Punch expresses 
the popular English opinion at the time, in his cartoon representing the 
Republic bound and helpless, and guarded by a French soldier. The 
legend is “ France is tranquil.” Jeames of the Morning Post is 
represented in a small cut by John Leech, as cleaning the Emperor 
Napoleon’s boots. Lord Chamberlain Breadalbane interferes with 
the liberty of pantomime, and is considerably chaffed in consequence. 
The last cartoon of the year represents Louis Napoleon recklessly 
galloping a blind horse towards the edge of a precipice, which a finger- 
post indicates as the road “to glory.” It is by Leech, and is called 
“A Beggar on Horseback, or the Brummagem Bonaparte out for a 
Ride.” 

Mr. Punch’s collection is invaluable as a history of fashions for both 
sexes. In 1852 the ladies wore their hair in bands, or in a profusion 
of curls ; large sleeves, plenty of lace, shoes, and very moderate crino- 
lines. The gentlemen went in for big bows to their ties, cutaway 
coats, and short sticks. This year Dizzy is coming to the front, and 
for the first six months there are very few political cartoons in which 
Disraeli does not figure. When it is not Dizzy it is Louis Napoleon. 
Pam and Lord John Russell are less prominent than heretofore. But 
Mr. Bright appears in Quaker costume, examining through an eye- 


glass the new-born baby (New Reform Bill), of which Lord John is 
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the father, and which John Bright pronounces to be “ Not quite 
such a fine child as the last.” 

Among the novelties in amusements at this time was a marionette 
theatre of puppets, which was started in the Adelaide Gallery out of 
the Lowther Arcade. Leech had a funny picture of a short-sighted 
old beau flirting with one of the puppet ballet-dancers. In foreign 
affairs there was no friendly feeling on the part of the English 
people, as represented by Mr. Punch, towards the Prince President. 
In domestic politics, the fight is between Protection and Free Trade, 
and Mr. Punch draws attention to the disgraceful state of the débris 
of the Crystal Palace and of the London statuary. The operas 
contend for the new prima donna, Mdlle. Wagner. Cook asks 
housemaid if she thinks “ weskits is to be worn this season ? ” which 
indicates a novelty in ladies’ fashions; and on Derby Day Tenniel 
draws portraits of the proprietors of Punch, the editor, and entire 
staff, including his own likeness, among the figures in the burlesque 
bas-relief of ‘the Epsom marbles.” After a considerable respite the 


familiar face of the Prince Consort once more appears in Punch’s 
cartoon, looking out of the window of the House of Lords’ Derby drag. 

Mr. Punch made a raid on the betting-office nuisance, and satirised 
“the young man who was going to make a fortune by betting,’ 


and “the respectable capitalist who will bet a thousand to one 
against everything.” The latter is of the Bill Sikes type. 

The political subject is still Protection, until it is buried and the 
undertakers rejoice. The great Duke of Wellington’s portrait 
appears as the cartoon, and the attitude of the British Lion tells 
us that the hero of Waterloo is at rest for ever. The date is 
“ September xiv. MDCCCLII.”’ 

The next event that catches the eye is the coronation of the Prince 
President as Emperor of the French. Mr. Punch draws attention 
to the insanitary state of London slums—we have been a long time 
improving them—and utters a warning about cholera. In one of 
the October numbers of this year there is a lament for the decline 
of the historic equestrian drama at Astley’s (now quite a thing of 
the past), and an excellent likeness of the celebrated ringmaster, 
Widdicombe. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher’s Stowe’s romance, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, pro- 
vided Mr. Punch with a cartoon subject, in which Dizzy appeared 
as Topsy. Cobden is now brought prominently before the public, and 
in one of the latest cartoons of the year he is represented as Queen 
Eleanor offering the Free Trade cup or Resignation dagger to Dizzy, 
who is the Fair Rosamond. 

In the picture finishing the volume, Mr. Punch complains of 
that absurd measure, the British pint, “‘ which,” he said, “is a bottle 
that wants looking into.” It was looked into accordingly. The 
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imperial pint was one result of the inquiry; though in 1862, ten 
years after this cartoon, Mr. Punch records sadly that “ the British 
pint has not yet attained its proper size.” 

The camp at Chobham was held in 1853, and Punch signalises it 
in his preface to the half-yearly volume. Long frock-coats and big 
coats with enormous sleeves came into fashion this year. We see 
now the original of the Lord Dundreary aristocratic swell, with 
weeping whiskers and military moustache (he is evidently in the 
army), and, like his prototype, Sir Fwedewick Biunt in Bulwer’s 
Money, he refuses to pwonounce his “r’s,” and assumes a languid 
haw-haw manner of speaking. This type culminated in Lord Dun- 
dreary. 

“Turkey in Danger,” a cartoon representing the Russian bear 
hugging a turkey in a fez, is the first hint given by Mr. Punch of 
the Eastern difficulty, and later on, in “The Emperor’s Cup for 
1853,” he shows what trouble was brewing for Europe. At this 
time Albert Smith, whose contributions to the earlier numbers of 
Punch we have already noticed, was now at the height of his success 
at the Egyptian Hall, and his St. Bernard mastiff was immortalised 
by John Leech as the pet of the ladies. ‘‘ The lucky dog” had a large 
share in the fame of the Mont Blanc entertainment. 

Cantabs are sketched in a series of Academical portraits, and Uni- 
versity life then was apparently much the same as it is now. 

In June the Chobham Camp was actually formed, and in July there 
are plenty of military subjects for Mr. Leech’s pencil, which has just 
been turned to account in ridiculing the table-turning phenomena. 
Mr. Punch raises his voice against the enclosure of Hampstead 
Heath, and protests against its “‘ becoming a common for the private 
and particular grazing of Sir Thomas Wilson,” who was trying to 
get a bill through the House of Lords to enable him to build on 
it. The Sage, by giving a portrait of Charles Kean as Sardanapalus, 
“with a wine-cup of the period,” records one of the most carefully 
got-up and most archeologically correct spectacles that had up to this 
time ever been seen on the stage. 

Fashions for men: the large ties are becoming smaller and the 
collars are growing larger. In women, the bonnets are being worn 
farther and farther back off the head, until one of the artists, 
neither Leech nor Tenniel, shows a gentleman of the period in large 
collars and small tie, facing a lady with her hair smoothed down in 
bands and surmounted by a plait, the bonnet being quite off the 
head. Another young man is wasting away because “ She is lost to 
him for ever!” “Who?” He answers, “The woman who 
starched this collar!” : 

Foreign affairs mainly provided the subjects for the cartoons about 
this time, but there are two or three attacks on City Corporation 
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abuses, and a daring proposal to stow away Gog and Magog in a 
museum of City antiquities. 

Once again after a long interval the Prince Consort reappears on 
the scene; and so it is clear that up to this time he has not been 
doing anything calling for notice. However, in 1854 the year opens 
with a cartoon in which we see Mi. Punch warning Prince Albert, 
who is skating, off a part of the ice which is marked “ Foreign 
Affairs—Dangerous.”” And after this His Royal Highness disappears 
from the pictures for a few weeks, until he takes it into his head to 
invent a hat (according to Mr. Punch His Royal Highness seems to 
have had a weakness in this direction) for the British soldier. From 
Punch’s pictures we can measure the unpopularity of Lord Aberdeen. 
The Peace Party were not in public favour, and, of course, the Czar 
was the guy of this period. We may note that in stiff collars the 
young swell then bore a strong resemblance to the modern ‘“ masher,” 
and the present evening overcoat belongs to the “ poncho” family, 
which was worn at night in 1854. aust and Marguerite was pro- 
duced by Charles Kean at the Princess’s, and Mir. Punch is very 
severe on it, saying however that “as a piece of show and mechanism 
(wires unseen) it will draw the eyes of the town, especially the eyes 
that have least brains behind them.” “Everything of life and 
beauty,” writes the critic, “ has been extracted, and a caput mortuum 
—that is, Charles Kean’s Mephistopheles—remains.” Mr. Punch’s 
young men are not quite as unpleasantly plain-spoken as this nowa- 
days. Kean’s Mephistopheles had not Goethe’s tone, but it was a 
light, Frenchified, sneering, comic devil, and was one of the best 
things this actor ever played. 

Mr. Punch loses no opportunity of justly ridiculing the uniform of 
the British soldier, and contrasting it with the ease and freedom of 
the sailor’s dress. Whether His Royal Highness Prince Albert was 
also of Mr. Punch’s opinion is not on record, but at any rate, as already 
said, the Prince Consort had another attempt at improving the 
Guards’ headgear. Mr. Punch devotes one quarter of a page to 
showing “the New Albert Bonnet for the Guards,” and another to 
an absurd figure supposed to represent ‘the British Grenadier as 
improved by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, decidedly calculated 
to frighten the Russians.” The police are allowed to grow beards, 
the militia are ordered out, Mr. Punch “ werry much applauding ” 
their readiness to serve; and in order to hurry the authorities into 
doing something to ameliorate the sufferings of the private soldier 
in his absurd uniform, Mr. Punch gives a single figure of Tommy 
Atkins, half choked by his stock and unable to move on account of 
straps and buckles, dropping his musket because his “head’s coming 
off!” 

The bonnets were now worn so much off the head that Leech 
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represents two ladies out walking with a footman behind carrying 
them. In May this year the Crystal Palace is opened at Sydenham, 
and Mr. Punch indulges in a reverie in the Egyptian Court. A good 
French dramatic company, with Regnier, perform in London, and 
are much commended by Mr. Punch, who regrets that he cannot 
see our Charles Mathewses, our Wigans, our Websters, and our 
Keeleys” all acting together, instead of being distributed over 
several theatres. But there were not so many theatres then as there 
are now, and the number of first-rate actors has not increased pro- 
portionately. Thackeray takes up his pen once more and writes 
some letters “from the seat of war,”’ illustrating them with his own 
peculiar burlesque vignettes, and signing himself ‘‘ Our Own Bashi- 
Bazceuk.” 

Mr. Punch records the Cochin-China craze in a very funny picture 
by Leech showing the great excitement of an entire family on hear- 
ing that the Cochin-China had laid an egg; and the volume for the 
first half of 1854 ends with a cartoon exhibiting the Earl of Aberdeen 
polishing the Czar’s boots—a re-adaptation of an idea previously 
treated—the legend being, “‘ Net a Nice Business.” The second half 
commences in July with a frontispiece representing the Punch staff 
playing. Since they last appeared in a picture a new boy has been 
added to their number: it is Shirley Brooks. Thackeray is taking 
an innings at cricket, and the others are playing battledore, leapfrog, 
and hobbyhorse. This completes, in a somewhat sketchy fashion, 
the record of the first thirteen years of Mr. Punch’s existence. 

F. C. Burnanp. 
Arruvur A Becker. 
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Just a century ago the following words were printed in the Annual 
Register: “In Ireland, affairs seemed approaching fast to a crisis.” 
The Irish people were governed by their own Parliament; they had 
Home Rule, an independent legislature; yet they were deeply dis- 
contented and disaffected, they chafed and murmured under many 
grievances, and were ripe for conspiracy and revolt against the British 
Crown. 

No doubt they had many grievances; chief among them were 
the restrictions on the commerce and manufactures of Ireland. The 
three years’ embargo on the only staple export of the kingdom, linen, 
was most offensive, as it appeared to be imposed in the interest of 
certain contractors while it operated most prejudicially to the pros- 
perity of Ireland. It was said that the multiplication of taxes and 
the increase of public expenditure were bringing the country to ruin. 
The British Parliament constantly held out hopes of redressing Irish 
grievances, and as constantly frustrated them. It was “ observed 
that when a Bill, which, although of no vast consequence, would have 
afforded some alleviation to their distress, had been nearly carried 
through in the British House of Commons, the minister himself, who 
(sic) they had been taught to consider as a friend, came in person, 
armed at all points, to defeat this their only and last hope.” (March 
18, 1779.) During that same session a bill was passed for permitting 
the cultivation of tobacco, and another for encouraging that of hemp; 
but the Irish people refused to accept or rejoice at these concessions, 
chosing rather to regard them as mockeries and insults. Associations 
were formed against the purchase of British manufactures; denuncia- 
tions of vengeance were proclaimed against those who should contra- 
vene the orders of those associations; in fact a system of boycotting, 
as we should now say, was inaugurated. 

The American war had drawn off the military forces of the king- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland, and at this time arose a very 
reasonable fear that France might seize the opportunity and invade 
Ireland. An extraordinary movement banded together vast bodies 
of men under military rule, it was said to the number of some sixty 
thousand, who were bound to defend themselves from foreign invasion 
and from domestic usurpation. They professed loyalty to the Crown. 
The Government could not but be alarmed at first; as all went on 
quietly, however, arms were supplied by authority to the volunteers. 

Soon the Irish began to claim what they called their rights ; they 
declared all authority of the British Parliament over them to be a 
gross usurpation. The temper of the volunteers became so aggres- 
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sive that the regular troops were for some time confined to barracks 
for fear of collisions. At this time the British Parliament relaxed 
the laws against Roman Catholics in England, and the example was 
speedily followed by the Irish Parliament; these just measures 
brought about a season of peace. 

In October, 1779, the Irish Parliament addressed to the Throne 
a declaration that nothing but absolute free trade could save their 
country from ruin. The British Parliament met on November 25, 
and the paragraph relating to Ireland in the King’s speech was as 
vague as is usual in such documents. 

The first debates of the session were full of lamentations over the 
miserable state of public affairs of all kinds; ministers promised that 
Treland should have her grievances considered, though “ they did not 
believe in her distress.” 

In the House of Lords, December 1, the affairs of Ireland took the 
lead. Lord Shelburne moved a vote of censure on ministers for their 
neglect of the affairs of Ireland; but it was rejected by a majority 
of 82 to 37. A similar vote was moved in the Commons by the Earl 
of Upper Ossory, and seconded by Lord Middleton. Very strong 
language was used by the Opposition; Mr. Fox, who had just 
recovered from a wound received in a duel, appeared and spoke with 
even more than wonted vigour. The motion was rejected on a 
division by 173 to 100. 

At length, on December 13, the proposals for affording relief to 
Treland were unfolded to the Commons: 1. The repeal of laws for- 
bidding the exportation of Irish woollen goods; 2. The repeal of 
laws against importing or exporting glass; and 3. A general opening 
of import and export trade with British colonies. 

On September 1, 1780, the British Parliament was dissolved ; and 
on the following day the Irish Parliament was prorogued, the Lord 
Lieutenant saying in his speech that “The heart of every Irishman 
must exult at the scene of prosperity now opening to this country.” 

During the year 1781, Ireland appears to have been tranquil 
enough; the same may be said respecting 1782, in which year the 
political independence of the Irish Parliament was reaffirmed. In 
March, 1783, an address from the Lord Mayor of Dublin and others 
was presented to the Lord Lieutenant (Earl Temple), in which men- 
tion was made of “ The independency of legislation, and jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Ireland.” Afterwards when Lord Worthington 
became Lord Lieutenant, addresses and replies were plentiful, all 
couched in a style breathing peace and good-will. 

The Session of 1784 was greatly occupied by proposed legislation 
on duties and customs between England and Ireland. The West- 
India planters had a good deal to say to Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, 
on this subject, lest spirits and other West-India produce might be 
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clandestinely brought into Great Britain through Ireland. The 
trading towns of Ireland were addressed by the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce, urging them not to accept the resolutions before Parlia- 
ment. Also there was presented to the House of Lords a petition 
from Manchester signed by one hundred and twenty thousand 
persons “justly alarmed at the injurious tendency of the proposi- 
tions.’ One of these proposals was that Irish linens should for ever 
be admitted duty free into Great Britain, while every British manu- 
facture, except linen, should be charged a duty of 103 per cent. on 
importation into Ireland. This adjustment of duties appeared very 
inequitable to Manchester manufacturers. 

About this time the subject of Reform became prominent in 
England, and was brought forward in Ireland. In 1778 a great 
number of severe laws affecting Roman Catholics had been repealed ; 
some of those laws appear now incredibly inhuman, such as that 
which forbade Roman Catholics to have the guardianship, care, or 
tuition of their own children; that which forbade them to keep a 
horse above the value of £5; that which forbade them to inhabit the 
City of Limerick. So much had been conceded that, of course, more 
was demanded. They now, in 1784, began to agitate to obtain the 
suffrage. 

A “ National Congress ’’ was mooted, and delegates were elected to 
it; the High Sheriff of Dublin, Mr. Reiley, presided at an assembly 
for choosing delegates, the Attorney-General proceeded against him, 
and he was sentenced to pay a fine of five marks (£3 6s. 8d.) and to 
be imprisoned one week. And yet the Congress held several meet- 
ings. The people were clamorous for protective duties ; it was argued 
that by keeping out foreign manufactures altogether, ‘‘ home manu- 
factures were not only vended at the most extravagant price, but all 
incitement to emulation being removed, they had declined in their 
quality to the lowest extreme.” Mr. Gardiner therefore moved in 
the Irish House of Commons, “that a duty of 2s. 6d. per yard be 
laid on all drapery imported into Ireland, and proportionate duties 
on paper, iron, &c.” The reply to this motion was that Great 
Britain might retaliate by laying a heavy duty on Irish linens. Mr. 
Gardiner’s motion was lost by one hundred and ten to thirty. 

This was the signal for uproar. On the following Monday a 
violent mob broke into the House of Commons at the time of its 
sitting ; the military were called in, and though no blood was shed, 
two of the ringleaders were committed to Newgate. The newspapers 
did all in their power to excite public feeling, and during the whole 
summer Dublin was in a state of tumult. The Lord Lieutenant was 
an object of animosity, and was openly insulted at the theatre. 

As soon as the Irish Parliament met in 1785, the commercial 
relations between Great Britain and Ireland became the subject of 
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discussion; and the English House of Commons was occupied with 
the same considerations. As Pitt and his Government did not see 
their way to concede everything which Ireland demanded, it was de- 
clared by the latter that Great Britain was resuming the right of 
legislating for Ireland. In 1786 the trial of Warren Hastings 
occupied the English Parliament and nation more continuously than 
anything else which came before them. j 

In 1787 commercial treaties with Portugal, France, and other con- 
tinental countries demanded much attention from Parliament. The 
position of Ireland with regard to these treaties was brought forward 
by Mr. Flood. Mr. Grenville (afterwards Lord Grenville) made a 
warm reply, in which he spoke of “that misled and infatuated 
people,” who had been persuaded to refuse the liberal offers of 
England. On the whole this year passed over quietly in Ireland. 

Europe was now entering on an ever-memorable epoch, that of the 
French Revolution. There are many points of resemblance between 
the Irish and French character; and it was not strange that the 
French revolutionary spirit should be in some measure reflected and 
repeated in Ireland. This is indicated in the speech of the Lord 
Lieutenant (Earl of Westmoreland) at the opening of the session of 
the Irish Parliament, on the 10th January, 1793. “ His Majesty 
feels the utmost concern that various attempts should have been 
made to excite a spirit of discontent and disturbance; and that 
appearances should have manifested themselves, in any part of this 
kingdom, of a design to effect by violence an alteration in the 
constitution. . . . I am to recommend you, in his Majesty’s name, to 
adopt such measures as may be most advisable for the maintenance 
of internal tranquillity, and for this purpose to render more effectual 
the law for establishing a militia in this kingdom.” 

Irish propensity towards discontent and uproar again manifested 
itself at this time, and in such degree as to give rise to sug- 
gestions for repressive legislation. At the end of the session a 
Bill was introduced in the Irish Parliament for Preventing 
Unlawful Assemblies. A protest against this Bill was presented 
by the Duke of Leinster and Lords Arran and Charlemont. The 
prorogation took place on the 16th August, on which occasion 
the Lord Lieutenant said: “The spirit of discontent which pre- 
vailed amongst the lowest classes at the beginning of the session 
has since burst into acts of riot and insurrection; and I have 
been under the painful necessity of employing his Majesty’s forces. 
. . . His Majesty feels with the greatest concern the expense brought 
upon his people by domestic disturbance. . . . I shall take the most 
speedy and effectual measures, in the exercise of those powers with 
which I am invested, for the repression of outrage and tumult, and 
the protection of his Majesty’s faithful and loyal subjects.” 
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The state of Ireland was the most important subject brought before 
Parliament in the year 1795, that is to say, of the subjects with 
which Parliament could deal. We—ninety years afterwards—cannot 
but allow that at that time the Irish had much cause for complaint. 
If the rights of minorities are sacred, surely the rights of majorities 
are even more sacred. Yet while three-quarters of the population of 
Ireland were Catholics, all offices and privileges were closed against 
them. It is true that in England Dissenters of all kinds were also 
excluded from public functions; but in this country there was a show 
of reason for tests and restrictions, because the Church of England 
was the church of the vast majority of the people, was theoretically 
commensurate with the people. But in Ireland the most rabid 
Protestant could not deny that his co-religionists, while wielding all 
the power, were yet the smallest of minorities. This very real and 
very grievous injustice has been swept away ; the last vestige of it 
disappeared nearly twenty years ago, when the so-called Irish Church 
was disestablished. A century has seen conceded by the British 
Government everything for which Irishmen clamoured, not un- 
reasonably, in 1796; but then their claims were considered alarming, 
and when Lord Fitzwilliam (Lord Lieutenant) urged them on Mr. 
Pitt and his ministry the reply was conveyed in the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam. The Irish people displayed great resentment at this 
measure, and followed the Earl on his journey with every demonstra- 
tion of grief. The day on which he quitted Dublin was one of 
general gloom; the shops were closed, and the whole city appeared 
in an attitude of mourning. His coach was drawn to the waterside 
by some of the most respectable citizens. Lord Camden succeeded him 
five days later, and met with an unpleasant reception. Disturbances 
occurred, and were forcibly repressed. 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s sympathies were strongly with Ireland. On the 
16th March, 1797, in the course of a debate in the House of Lords, 
he took exception to an expression used, “that greater care was 
required for England than Ireland,” an expression which would, he 
said, make a deep impression on the minds of the people of his 
country, and he was sorry to have heard it. Lord Grenville said 
that Ireland had been the object of particular attention on the part 
of Government, but his assurances concerning the security, external 
and internal, of Ireland were not considered satisfactory. A few days 
later Lord Moira moved an address to the King, begging his Majesty 
to interpose, in order to remedy the discontent which prevailed to an 
alarming extent in that country. 

Lord Grenville replied that he considered the motion, firstly, as 
unnecessary ; secondly, as mischievous. Every ground, he said, of 
discontent had been removed from Ireland ; commerce was improved ; 
civil and religious liberty widened; Catholics admitted to every 
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privilege. The Irish people were not unaware of, or ungrateful for 
these concessions. Therefore the motion was unnecessary. It was 
mischievous, because it pretended to deal with internal affairs which 
should be left to the Irish Parliament. Lord Fitzwilliam retorted 
that Ireland was not contented and tranquil ; whole parishes, baronies, 
and even counties were declared to be out of the King’s peace ; in 
certain districts the Government was disarming the people, which 
proved that the people had been in arms. Lord Moira stated that 
he knew of much discontent ; he could point to no fewer than ninety- 
one householders who had been banished from one of his own estates, 
after being plundered of their property, and some of them wounded 
in their persons. These would appear to have been persecutions of 
the Catholics by the Protestants. Lord Lansdowne made an eloquent 
speech ; he said that ‘‘There were two descriptions of men in Ireland. 
The first description were well known for their daring spirit ; there 
were not wanting persons among them celebrated in arms, in arts, 
and even in literature ; they were men over whom courts could never 
have any influence, and who were to be led not driven—such were 
the men in the north of Ireland. The whole south was characterized 
by unruly passions, which were always the prominent features of men 
unemployed. What the event might be it was impossible to say ; he 
warned them, however, that it might be such as to shake the empire 
to its centre! and was a subject which involved such consequences 
to be set aside by a few words about the independence of the Irish 
Parliament? An expression which, till of late years, used never 
to be heard of from ministers!”’ Lord Darnley, among other 
remarks, said that “The popular cry of Catholic Emancipation was 
made use of for covering designs for subverting government.” A 
similar motion was made in the House of Commons by Mr. Fox, 
and seconded by Sir Francis Burdett. Every speech, whether from 
a member of the Government or of the Opposition, bore witness to 
the disturbed state of Ireland. The chief, if not the only, grievance 
alleged was the privileges still withheld from Catholics, but it was 
more than hinted that the wires of the Irish Parliament were pulled 
by the ministry in England. In both Houses the motion was lost by 
large majorities. 

Soon after, but some time previous to the dissolution of the Irish 
Parliament, when affairs in Ireland wore their worst aspect, Lord 
Kenmure and others presented a memorial to Lord Camden, the Lord 
Lieutenant, pointing out that entire tranquillity could not be expected 
so long as Roman Catholics were the object of any penal statute on 
account of their religion. 

A much more remarkable document was the “ Report of the Secret 
Committee appointed to consider the papers seized in Belfast. 
Presented in the Irish House of Commons by Mr. Pelham.” It 
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states that “the Committee have examined into the principles and 
motives of the Society of United Irishmen ; which they find harbours , 
a design to disunite this country from Great Britain, to overthrow 
the present constitution, and to establish in its stead a republican form 
of government.”” The Society fixed the manner in which the tri- 
bunal should be chosen, which, when a revolution began, should decide 
on the property and even the lives of accused individuals. The 
Committee, further, had evidence that assassinations had been en- 
couraged by the Society, and that great pains had been taken to 
seduce the fidelity of the soldiery. On the 18th of March, Lord 
Camden sent a message to the Irish House of Commons in which he 
said that, “the dangerous and daring outrages committed in many 
parts of the province of Ulster, evidently perpetrated with a view to 
supersede the law, and prevent the administration of justice, by an 
organized system of murder and robbery, have lately increased to so 
alarming a degree in some parts of that province as to bid defiance 
to the exertions of the civil power, and to endanger the lives and 
properties of his Majesty’s subjects in that part of the Kingdom. 
These outrages are encouraged and supported by treasonable associa- 
tions to overturn our happy constitution. Threats have been held 
out against the lives of all persons who shall venture to discover such 
their treasonable intentions.”” He goes on to allude to outrages and 
murders, which were as rife in his time as in our own, and states 
that he has employed the military to seize unlawful arms, and to keep 
a strict check upon those persons who had bidden defiance to the 
civil power. Stringent proclamations on the subject of arms were 
issued by the Lord Lieutenant and General Lake, and Belfast was in 
almost a state of siege, the gates being locked from eleven p.m. to day- 
break, and no one allowed ingress or egress. I should mention that in 
Ulster the Habeas Corpus Act had been suspended. 

“ Who fears to speak of Ninety-eight ?”’ It is a year which must 
be spoken of and written of. 

I have already mentioned the Society of United Irishmen. Among 
them were two brothers, Thomas Addis Emmett and Robert Emmett. 
They were the sons of a physician at Cork; and Thomas, while a 
young man, and Robert, while a mere boy, identified themselves with 
the revolutionary party in Ireland. Thomas was called to the Bar, 
but made no attempt to follow his profession. He was apprehended for 
treasonable practices, and made a full confession. In the end he was 
pardoned, went to New York, and there rose to eminence in the law. 
Robert Emmett was studying for the same vocation when many in 
Ireland, wishing to emulate France, united for insurrection. He was 
but eighteen years of age at this time, when he was on the directory 
of the United Irishmen. In Dublin he was arrested for high treason, 
found guilty, and executed 20th September, 1803. One of Moore’s 
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Irish melodies beginning, ‘She is far from the land where her young 
hero sleeps,”’ is said to refer to a beautiful girl who was engaged to 
Robert Emmett. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, son of the Duke of 
Leinster, was another young man who joined the disaffected party. 
He was proscribed, and apprehended in a house in Dublin while dis- 
guised and hiding. In a scuffle with the officers sent to arrest him 
he mortally stabbed one of them with a dagger, but was shot through 
the body by another. He was conveyed to prison, where he died a 
few days later, 5th June, 1798. 

This year opened gloomily. England and France were at war, and 
General Buonaparte was considering whether he could not add 
Ireland to his already vast quantity of looted territory. Amongst 
the Irish themselves intestine feuds waged as bitterly as ever; the 
Catholics were encouraged by their priests in deadly hatred of the 
Protestants and of England. Their ostensible grievance was that 
they were not capable of holding office or of sitting in Parliament. 
Wolfe Tone, a man of great ability, was the organizer of the Society 
of United Irishmen, and it was surmised that more revolutionary 
intentions than those declared animated the hearts of that society. 
Home Rule was to be followed by entire independence of England. 
In opposition to the insurrectionary society, the Protestants banded 
themselves together and styled themselves Orangemen, in memory of 
William III. They burnt the houses of Catholics, and drove them 
from the country. In return the Catholics plundered and outraged 
the Protestants, and with even greater cruelty. 

During this year—1798—Ireland was a battle-field. At Naas, at 
Kilcallan, at Prosperous, at Clare, at Kathfarnham, encounters 
between the insurgents and the troops took place. It need hardly be 
said that the troops were generally victorious. At Tallany Hill 
between three and four hundred rebels were slain; at Carlow four 
hundred ; at Enniscorthy, which place they took, five hundred. Wex- 
ford fell into the hands of the insurgents, where they murdered in 
cold blood one hundred prisoners in revenge for three hundred of 
their own men killed at New Ross, which they had attacked. 

The principal station of the insurgents was a strong ground called 
Vinegar Hill, near Enniscorthy. There they were utterly routed by 
General Lake, who offered a pardon to all the common men on con- 
dition that they returned to their allegiance and gave up their chiefs. 
This last they very rightly refused to do; the point was not insisted 
on; they evacuated their strongholds, and thus the rebellion was 
subdued in the south. 

In the north similar miserable events had taken place, but when 
Lord Cornwallis succeeded Lord Camden as Lord Lieutenant, he 
brought a general pardon to all that submitted with very few excep- 
tions. Four ringleaders were executed (we must bear in mind that 
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shoplifting was then a capital crime). The French endeavoured to 
reanimate the dying rebellion, but without much success. Wolfe 
Tone was taken prisoner, tried, and condemned, but forestalled his 
execution by taking poison. 

Contemporary records bristle with accounts of murders in Ireland. 
In March, 1798, a farmer was attacked by a party of insurgents, who 
expected that he would give evidence against them at the forth- 
coming assizes at Naas. They murdered and cut up his body into 
four quarters, which they laid before his terrified and distracted 
children. At Baveen, near Dublin, a gang of ruffians burst into the 
house of a Mr. Doolan as he sat at tea with his family, and blew out 
his brains. On the 17th April the trial came on of John Hage and 
Timothy Hickey for the murder of Colonel St. George and Joseph 
Ninache, Esq. The two above-named prisoners and Patrick Haynes 
were all found guilty of the murder, and were hanged. A most 
inflammatory paper, intended for circulation, was found in the pocket 
of Councillor Sheares, who with his brother was then in irons: ‘‘ Friends 
and countrymen, repair to the flag of liberty that is now flying. Many 
of your tyrants have already bled; many more will shortly bleed, 
by the decree of the Revolutionary Tribunal, which will immediately 
be established. Seize this opportunity of rescuing the country ; it is 
the only one you will ever have.” In July were executed Henry and 
John Sheares, barristers. The following is a copy of an assignat 
issued by the rebels in Ireland : “No. 1. In the name of the French 
Government—good for ha/f-a-guinea, to be raised on the province of 
Connaught. (Signed) Joun Moorr.” A great miscarriage of 
justice took place with regard to Hugh Whollaghan, who entered the 
cottage of Thomas Dogherty and murdered him, believing him to be 
a rebel; Whollaghan was tried by court-martial and found not 
guilty. But Lord Cornwallis immediately directed that he should be 
dismissed from the yeomanry corps which he served, and be tried by 
another court composed of entirely new members. 

A Committee of Secrecy had been appointed by the British House 
of Commons to inquire into the state of affairs in Ireland; they 
reported that ‘the same system of terror which had nearly succeeded 
in the north was adopted in the midland and southern counties; not 
a night passed without new and horrible murders 
surrection was determined upon. The insurrection was fixed for the 
night of the 23rd of May. The intended movements in the capital 
were entirely frustrated.” The report goes on to say that “the system 
of the United Irishmen originated not in a desire to obtain reform or 
emancipation, but was devised for the subversion of the present con- 
stitution, the separation of Ireland from the British empire, the 
setting up a democratic republic, the abolition of rank, and the over- 
throw of every present establishment in Church and State.” “The 
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facts thus proved by the concurring testimony of some of the 
most active leaders of the union are supposed, by the report, to be 
sufficient to convince the most incredulous, that the mask of reform 
and emancipation was only assumed in order to impose upon the 
public mind, and conceal and advance the real design of separation 
from Great Britain, and establishing a republic, if not subject to, at 
least in alliance with, France.” At this time Britain was engaged in 
war with France. It is clear that the United Irishmen contemplated 
the seizure of Dublin, the seat of central authority, and that, if 
successful, they would have carried out the complete separation of 
Ireland from Great Britain. During this year a great number of 
messages were sent by the Lord Lieutenant to the Irish Parliament, 
and proclamations issued to the people. 

In 1799 the British Government arrived at the conclusion that it 
was absolutely necessary to unite Britain and Ireland under not only 
the same crown but the same legislature. On January 22, the King 
sent a message on the subject to both Houses of Parliament in 
London. The House of Commons acquiesced in the views propounded 
by Mr. Pitt, though Mr. Sheridan protested against them. Proposals 
for union were laid before the Irish Parliament and rejected. On 
January 31, on the order of the day for taking his Majesty’s message 
into consideration, a number of strong speeches were made. Some 
remarks by Dr. Laurence now read almost like prophecies. He said 
that “‘ the last debate in Ireland on the present question had lasted 
twenty-two hours. Ifa majority of the Irish members should bring 
over their inclination for public speaking, and their speeches came to 
be added to those of their countrymen and others who were in the 
habit of making frequent and long speeches already, he could not 
avoid foreseeing many embarrassments which would necessarily attend 
so very considerable an addition to the numbers already possessed of 
seats in that house.” Mr. Secretary Dundas dwelt with minuteness 
on the discussions of 1782, in which year the Irish Parliament had 
been made independent of the English; and he undertook to prove 
by a reference to the affairs of Scotland at and after the union that a 
similar measure would be attended with similar benefits to Ireland. 
The Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Watson), in the House of Lords, spoke 
warmly in favour of union. “TI foresee,” said he, “ with great satis- 
faction, the time when, if this union takes place, the whole state of 
Ireland will be changed. The overflowing of British capital will, on 
a peace, instead of finding its way into France or America, settle in 
Ireland. It will, in time, convert the bogs of that country into corn- 
fields ;”? and much more to the same sanguine effect. 

It must not be overlooked that when in May, 1799, the subject of 
union with Ireland came before the British Parliament the populace 
of Dublin and of many other towns showed their disapproval of the 
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scheme in every way short of armed opposition. As soon as the Irish 
Parliament assembled the measure was laid before its members. Of 
the plan in detail it is not now necessary to speak ; particulars were 
- of small importance compared with the main project. In the Irish 
House of Lords the man who most violently opposed union was the 
Marquis of Downshire; he was supported by others; but in the end 
the measure of union was agreed to in their house by a large majority. 
In the Irish House of Commons, as may be supposed, the debates were 
much warmer and more interesting. Sir John Parnell (how history 
repeats even surnames!) moved that the King should be requested 
to dissolve the Parliament in order that the voice of the nation might 
be heard more distinctly on this subject; Mr. Saurin supported Sir 
John vigorously. The Solicitor-General accused Mr. Saurin of “un- 
furling the bloody flag of rebellion ;’’ Mr. Egan hinted that the 
Solicitor-General had “unfurled the flag of prostitution and corrup- 
tion.”” The motion was lost by a great majority after a long debate. 

The articles of union were at length approved by the Parliament 
which a year before had rejected them. 

In the British Parliament the Bill was debated, but eventually 
passed, and on February 28 received the royal assent, and became 
law. On August 2, 1800, Lord Cornwallis, proroguing the Irish 
Parliament, said ‘that the country in general had, in a great 
measure, returned to its former state of tranquillity.” But twenty- 
four peers entered a protest against the union on the journals of the 
House of Lords; a second protest was signed by twenty of the same 
peers; and also a third. On the first day of the new century, that 
nineteenth century which is now drawing to a close, a proclamation 
was issued that the King should be styled “of the United Kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland;” the united flag was declared, and 
the united ensign, and a new great seal bearing the united arms. In 
honour of the union many promotions took place, and many new titles 
were conferred on Irish noblemen. The United Parliament met on 
January 22. 

I have given an epitome of the state of affairs in Ireland during 
the last two decades that the Sister Isle had Home Rule and an 
independent parliament. I do not intend to draw parallels or con- 
clusions, but I would commend the history of that period to the con- 
sideration of those who are now induced to look on Home Rule as a 
panacea for all the complaints of the Irish people. 

F, Bayrorp Harrison. 








POLLUTION OF THE THAMES. 


Tuer following appeared in a Report of Lord Bramwell’s Royal 
Commission to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
23rd July, 1884 :— 


‘‘On Wednesday, the 9th July, five of the Commissioners went on the river 
to examine its state, and the object of the present communication is to acquaint 
you with the result of their observations. 

‘*They embarked at Woolwich Dockyard in the Conservator steamer. 
They proceeded up the river as far as the Shadwell entrance to the London 
Docks ; they then turned and steamed down as far as Greenhithe, returning 
to Greenwich Pier. The inspection lasted from noon till 6 p.m. 

* * * * * * 

** When we embarked at Woolwich the river for its whole width was 
black putrid sewage, looking as if unmixed and unalloyed; the stench was 
intolerable. 

* * % % * So 

** We cannot but think that some of the sewage must have reached within a 
short distance of London Bridge. 

* * * % * * 

‘‘Wo found a condition of things we must denounce as a disgrace to the 
metropolis and civilisation. 

* * % * * * 

‘*Our conviction that some remedy must be applied is strongly fortified. 

* % * * * * 

‘** With regard to the effect on health, the Commissioners remarked in their 
first report, that although it did not appear that hitherto the sewage dis- 
charge had had any seriously prejudicial effect on the general healthiness of 
the neighbouring districts, there was evidence of certain evil effects of a minor 
kind on the health of persons employed on the river, and there might reason- 
ably be anxiety on the subject for the future. 

‘* As an illustration of this, the Commissioners have to inform you that three 
out of the five Commissioners who went upon the river, together with the clerk 
who attended them, were attacked during the night after their visit with severe 
diarrhoea, which they cannot attribute to any cause except the nauseating 
odour from the river. The crew of the steamer also complained strongly of the 
general effect upon them. 

‘In the opinion of the medical members of the Commission, the condition of 
the river is such as to be a danger to health; and in view of the probable 
arrival on it of vessels with cases of cholera on board, should the state of the 
river not improve very speedily, the gravest results may be apprehended.” 


Readers of the above extract from an official report made during 
the summer of the year 1884 by the Royal Commission on Metro- 
politan Sewage Discharge, may learn with some surprise that no 
radical cure is even yet contemplated by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for an evil which Lord Bramwell called “a disgrace to the 
metropolis and civilisation.” A lower temperature last summer made 
- all the difference between a tolerable and an unbearable state of things 
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on the river, but as the foul discharge increases in direct ratio with 
the population of London, and the palliatives to which alone the 
Board inclines can have hardly any appreciable effect in mitigating 
the evil, the first hot summer may lead to very unhappy results. 
It must be remembered, moreover, that the above report was 
founded on the condition of the moving water in the river itself. 
What must be the state of the stagnant sewage and water in all the 
London docks, which communicate with the filthy river only when the 
gates are opened for passing ships? It is surely time to put pressure 
upon those responsible for the continuance of this disgraceful and 
reprehensible state of affairs. Every one indeed, every resident in 
the metropolis, every subject of the empire, must be more or less 
affected by the present most dangerous and deplorable condition of 
the great highway of the Thames. 

A complete history of Thames pollution, its sources, and the official 
and other investigations which have been made in this matter might 
be tiresome, but perhaps the following outline will serve to set forth 
the evil and its practicable remedies in a sufficiently intelligible 
manner. 

When the bed of the Thames between Chelsea and Greenwich 
became gradually covered with foul matter from the sewers dis- 
charging directly into that part of the river, the most serious com- 
plaints arose. They culminated in the summer of 1858, and produced 
legislation ending in the great work of main drainage, by which the 
greater part of the sewage was intercepted on either side of the river, 
and carried down to Barking on the north and Crossness on the south 
for discharge on the ebb tides at those points, which are situated at 
eleven and thirteen miles respectively below London Bridge. This 
work of concentration was formally opened in April, 1865, and many 
plans were put forward before and after that date for further exten- 
sion of outfalls to Sea Reach and for sewage utilisation on the coast 
of Essex. But the promoters of these proposals were in advance of 
the ideas and requirements of their day. Experience had proved that 
the simple transfer of nuisance had effected a remarkable improve- 
ment in the condition of the river, at least in that part which flowed 
through the West-end and centre of the metropolis, under the senses 
of the more influential part of its population, while a careful timing 
of discharge to the state of the tide kept the concentrated nuisances 
at Barking and Crossness within limits of endurance by a riparian 
population less wealthy and less able to help itself than that of West- 
minster. During the next ten years, however, a Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiry and an arbitration were instituted on behalf 
of the inhabitants of Barking and the Thames Conservancy Board 
respectively, but the issue in both cases turned rather upon the 
influence of sewage in impeding the river navigation by formation of 
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mud-banks than upon the health and comfort of the people. The 
Metropolitan Board thus obtained a technical victory after very con- 
tradictory evidence had been tendered, at a cost which was a serious 
matter to their opponents, though a mere fleabite to a body with all 
the rates of the metropolis at their command. 

When the arbitration terminated (1880), the average daily volume 
of sewage discharged had doubled during the previous ten years, and 
reached the enormous amount of 169,700,000 gallons. The dele- 
terious effects upon the state of the river were such, that a Royal 
Commission was issued to Lord Bramwell, three engineers, and three 
eminent chemists on the 22nd June, 1882, “to inquire into and report 
upon the system under which sewage is discharged into the Thames 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, whether any evil effects result 
therefrom, and in that case what measures can be applied for reme- 
dying or preventing the same.” The Corporation of London (as 
Port Sanitary Authority), the Thames Conservancy Board, the 
Local Board of Erith, a General Committee of Merchants and 
Traders for the Protection of the Lower Thames from Pollution, and 
others appeared as “ Complainants,” and the Metropolitan Board as 
“ Respondents,” each party being represented by counsel in the 
patiently conducted examination of witnesses which ensued, and cost 
the City of London alone £20,000 as its share of expenses. After 
holding fifty-nine meetings, examining one hundred and twenty-six 
witnesses by sixteen thousand nine hundred and twenty questions, 
and hearing counsel on either side, the Royal Commission made their 
first report on the 31st January, 1884, to the effect that the “‘ works 
of the Metropolitan Board for the purpose of carrying the sewage of 
London to the respective outfalls of Barking and Crossness have 
been executed in a highly creditable manner, and have been of great 
benefit to the metropolis,” but that considerable evils and dangers 
resulted from the discharge of sewage at those places, and were 
“likely to increase with the increase of population in the districts 
drained.’’ The Royal Commission then called upon several engineers, 
chemists, and others to propose remedies for the nuisance thus certi- 
fied, and after a short adjournment received their evidence. 

Sir Joseph W. Bazalgette, C.B., Engineer to the Metropolitan 
Board, who had executed, twenty years before, the great work of 
sewage interception from the higher reaches of the river and its 
removal to Barking and Crossness, on being called upon to propose a 
remedy for the nuisance, very naturally prepared plans and estimates 
for carrying the Crossness outfall sewer across the river to join an 
extension of that which now discharges at Barking, and for con- 
tinuing the joint sewer along the left or northern side of the river, 
so as to discharge the whole of the crude sewage of London into Sea 


Reach upon the ebb tide. His long experience of the immense and 
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ever-varying flow of London sewage had evidently led Sir Joseph to 
the true conclusion that it would be futile to expect any satisfactory 
result from chemical treatment at the present outfalls ; while the wide 
area of tidal water in.Sea Reach, combined with the scantiness of the 
population on its shores, tempted him to hope for another twenty 
years’ spell of quiet ebb-tide discharge, during which period the 
improvement, which removal of outfalls must give to Erith and Half- 
way Reaches, might be held to counterbalance any complaints from 
the poorer and smaller population in the neighbourhood of his pro- 
posed new outfall at Thames Haven: just a repetition, in fact, of the 
old arrangement which his Board had successfully defended since 1864. 

The Royal Commission, however, firmly opposed the ebb-tidal dis- 
charge of crude sewage into “ any part of the estuary of the Thames 
from the Nore upwards,” expressing their approval, however, of his 
proposed extension of sewer if it were only carried one mile farther, 
to discharge the liquid portion of the sewage below Hole Haven, that 
is to say, after separation of the solids by deposition or precipitation. 
They further stipulated that no effluent from any chemical treatment 
of the sewage should, as a permanent measure, be discharged into the 
river above Hole Haven without further purification by passing it 
through land. Out of the twenty-six witnesses examined in this 
stage of the inquiry, Sir Robert Rawlinson, C.B., and ten others gave 
evidence in favour of such removal of outfalls lower down the river, 
five said that to discharge crude sewage lower down would only alter 
the locality of the nuisance, while the remaining witnesses do not 
appear to have been questioned on the point. 

The Royal Commission state that “the neighbourhood of Canvey 
Island has attracted the attention of several experienced engineers, 
who have sketched out plans for the clarification of the sewage at this 
place. We cannot pretend, on the limited information before us, to 
decide as to the detailed merits of these plans; but we may fairly 
infer that a good and practicable plan of the kind might be devised.” 
This Canvey Island lies just a mile below Thames Haven, contains 
about 4,300 acres of alluvial land, reclaimed two hundred years ago 
from the sea, which at high tide reaches a level seven or eight feet 
above its flat surface, which is only protected from submergence by 
a thick bank of earth entirely surrounding the island. There are only 
fifty farmhouses and cottages, which shelter an agricultural population 
of about three hundred souls, separated from the mainland of Essex 
by narrow creeks which run nearly dry at low tide, and it is bounded 
on the south by Sea Reach, which is from two to three miles wide. 
If, therefore, Sir Joseph Bazalgette’s projected conduit were ex- 
tended, from its terminus at Thames Haven about one mile, to reach the 
western edge of this remarkable island, it would be a simple matter 
of spadework to arrange a series of earthen tanks or ponds in which, 
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by stagnation for a couple of hours, without the aid of chemicals, a 
large proportion of the solids could be deposited from the sewage. 
A small addition of mud and earth—which lies ready to hand—to the 
stream of sewage at its entry on the island would at any time ensure 
the deposition of a thin stratum of earth between each two thicker 
layers of sludge, until each pond was eventually filled up to the level of 
high tide, thus agriculturally improving the island. Now, there is no 
chemical or other matter more efficient as a disinfectant than common 
earth or garden mould, as is well known from dry-earth closet 
experience, and no better explanation of the simple treatment of the 
sewage proposed for adoption at Canvey Island can be given than 
by comparing it with the geological formations which have occurred 
in all ages at the deltas of rivers and in lakes: “ Occurring so fre- 
quently in the course of rivers, they act as settling pools for the 
débris and sediment of their waters, the streams they discharge 
being pure and pellucid, whilst those they receive may be turbid and 
laden with impurities; areas of lakes and morasses now converted 
into dry land by the double process of silting and drainage,” as the 
natural process is described in Page’s Text Book of Physical Geo- 
graphy. Of course there are a great many details of drainage, and so 
forth, which have been carefully thought out and planned by the 
engineers who advocate resort to Canvey Island, but the above may 
explain the general idea. Reference to Ordnance maps, or, better still, 
a visit to the island itself, vid the Tilbury and Southend Railway 
(Benfleet Station) can hardly fail to convince the most sceptical of the 
advantages in simplicity and economy, with which purification of the 
sewage can be obtained on Canvey Island as compared with the com- 
plicated chemical and mechanical processes proposed to be adopted at 
the more confined and populated sites of the present outfalls. 
Southend has been already justly alarmed at the idea of Sir Joseph’s 
proposed transfer of crude sewage discharge from Barking to Sea 
Reach, but if the inhabitants of that watering-place were made 
acquainted with the Canvey Island amendment on his plan, whereby 
a purified effluent only (from the joint process of deposition and land 
filtration) would be discharged five or six miles from their beach in 
lieu of crude sewage some twenty miles farther up the river, they 
would doubtless prefer the former. They have had experience 
of the evil of sewage sludge as at present brought down by the 
tide and deposited, in an advanced state of decomposition, on their 
sands. 

The second and final report of the Royal Commission containing 
the above recommendations was published and laid before the Metro- 
politan Board in November, 1884; but during the preceding summer 
that Board, under great pressure from the Home Office, had entered 
upon a course of “experiments” in precipitation and chemical deo- 
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dorisation, which were conducted by a sub-committee, with the assist- 
ance of their chemist, Mr. Dibdin. The summer had been hot, and 
the river deficient in upland water, conjointly producing the state of 
things described at the head of this article, and permanganate of 
potash, soda, and chloride of lime had been lavishly expended without 
perceptible advantage, if the official reports by river police, &c., to 
the Home Office are to be trusted ; although the Metropolitan Board 
placed great reliance upon the permanganate, and established plant 
for its manufacture at Crossness. 

The subject of sewage treatment, it may be here remarked, seems 
to have a sort of fascination for certain minds. It is well known 
that during the last twenty-five years the applications for patents 
dealing with this question have been very numerous, while the mea- 
sure of success which has attended every one of them has been meagre 
in the extreme. Yet each new inventor takes up the subject with 
fresh ardour, and generally refuses or neglects to look into the experi- 
ence of his predecessors. The subject, on the other hand, is not 
generally a pleasant one to reasonable men who do not happen to 
share the inventive propensity of such enthusiasts, and the latter are 
often left in consequence alone and unfettered to work out their own 
views. So when a complicated new question comes before a small com- 
mittee of any large administrative body, and one or two of its mem- 
bers manifest a special interest, or take great pains to acquire deeper 
knowledge of the subject than their colleagues possess, the whole 
Board is liable to be drawn away from the wisest course. This is more 
especially the case when the inventive fancy of a specialist member 
induces him to adopt a particular crotchet, and to back it up with 
the favourable reports which specialists know so well how to prepare. 
Some such explanation can alone account for the remarkable action 
which has at length been taken by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
composed of a large number of, individually, the most prominent men 
of business to be found in the greatest city in the world—men 
who, during the last quarter of a century, have studded the metro- 
polis with permanent monuments of their capacity and intelligent 
recognition of the wants of its inhabitants, and who have failed only 
in duty to their neighbours in the east, through whose abodes flows 
the great river Thames. 

With the proceedings of such committee or sub-committee the out- 
side world can have no right to interfere, but criticism must not be 
withheld when their official reports are brought up for approval at a 
public meeting of the Board. A very full Board meeting was assem- 
bled on the 26th March last to receive such a report, which was 
shortly summarised by the chairman of committee in proposing its 
adoption. He said that his committee, with the assistance of their 
chemist, had during the preceding two years been experimenting with 
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small quantities of sewage by adding 3-7 grains of lime and 1 grain 
of sulphate of iron to each gallon, beginning with a mere labora- 
tory scale of operations, and that they had lately prepared to con- 
tinue these experiments in the treatment of as much as 9,000,000 
gallons a day. The chairman went on to state that they had been 
down to Crossness and seen the effluent, which appeared “ brilliant ” 
as it left the tanks, and that in the printed report would be found a 
highly satisfactory opinion given by four very eminent chemists in 
favour of this precipitation process, supplemented in hot weather by a 
new process for deodorising the effluent with permanganate of soda, in 
lieu of passing it through land as directed by the Royal Commission. 
The great anxiety of his committee was as to the disposal of the 
sludge, and the designs sent in for ships to convey it to sea had not 
yet been reported upon by the engineer. But on the whole it was 
prepared to ask the Board’s sanction to the expenditure of about 
£1,000,000 in tanks and plant at the present outfalls in preparation 
for treating all the sewage in the summer of 1888. A colleague on 
the committee seconded the proposition, and only one other speaker 
rose before the motion was put and carried, so it can hardly be said 
that any discussion took place on this important occasion. 

The exception was, however, remarkable, for this independent 
speaker reminded the Board that the same gentleman who had just 
assured them that the measures proposed by the committee would be 
so perfectly satisfactory had been equally confident, two years ago, in 
his assurances that no nuisance whatever arose from the discharge of 
crude sewage at the outfalls, but that in the interval the Board had 
been “ collared” by the City of London Corporation, “ haled”’ before 
the tribunal of the Royal Commission, and that he (the speaker) 
trusted that the City authorities would not relax their hold upon the 
Board until the latter had been compelled to do their duty by freeing 
the Thames from their filthy sewage. This gentleman, however, 
went on to say that he had been “boycotted” out of the sewage 
committee, and he injured his cause by expressing his sanguine belief 
that if the Board would offer a due reward, some lucky inventor would 
soon come forward with a satisfactory plan for extracting all the 
valuable soluble matter from their sewage, so that the sludge would 
become saleable and bring a revenue to the ratepayers, as well as 
enable them to discharge pure water into the river instead of sewage ; 
and he wound up with these words, “ The plant can now do it, and I 
will not believe that intelligent man cannot accomplish as much as 
can be done by the roots of common grass.” 

Here was the cloven foot of the sewage enthusiast leading one to 
the inference that possibly another kind of sewage enthusiast, in 
favour of minute doses of lime and large steam barges, may have got 
the upper hand in the committee after his fellow-member’s expulsion 
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and compiled its report. But the reader unfamiliar with the subject 
of sewage treatment, which has given so much trouble to the sanitary 
authorities of our large towns of late years, may possibly inquire, 
what is sewage, and how has it been treated elsewhere ? 

Without going too much into technicalities, it may be well, there- 
fore, to state some of the admitted facts ascertained by experiments 
in this country and on the Continent long before the Metropolitan 
Board became sensible of the necessity of attempting any treatment 
of its sewage. 

Sewage is a very complex and variable flow of waste products of 
every kind, carried by nearly all tte water supply of a town, and 
increased in volume during wet weather by more or less rain water 
from roofs and streets, which naturally brings with it much mineral 
matter in the shape of road detritus, ashes, and so forth, A long 
course through the sewers breaks up and mixes the whole into a dark- 
coloured stream, but if this be brought to rest at the outfall for an 
hour or so the heavier solids sink to the bottom, while the grease and 
lighter organic matters rise to float on the surface, leaving the inter- 
vening liquid comparatively clear, although it contains, in solution, 
most of the manurial properties which produce enormous crops when 
used in the irrigation of our sewage farms. The floating and de- 
posited matters together constitute the “sludge,” which is the great 
trouble and source of nuisance; not that it is intrinsically valueless, 
but because it is generally matter in the wrong place, which it is 
extremely difficult and expensive to transport to the right place, 
and that is, undoubtedly, underground. Birmingham has long solved 
the difficulty by digging its sludge into land adjoining the tanks in 
which it has been precipitated. The difficulty and expense of trans- 
port is the great argument for extending the conduit and so floating 
the solid matter, together with the liquid, until the suitable and cheap 
land can be reached for separation and burial wherever the daily 
amount of sludge is very large. In the case of some small towns, 
where the output is less unmanageable, and speedy removal of this 
sloppy disagreeable matter necessary for sanitary reasons, modern 
machinery for rendering it portable by compression into “ cakes”’ has 
been successfully resorted to; but the wear and tear of press-cloths, 
labour, &c., make this a very expensive business under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Chemistry showed, many years ago, that lime, alumina, iron, char- 
coal, &c., &c., in various forms, when agitated with the stream of 
sewage before the period of rest above referred to, tend to accelerate 
and increase the deposition or precipitation, and so leave the separated 
liquid more clarified than that resulting from simple stagnation 
without any chemicals. And on this fact the votaries of one or other 
precipitation process have worked and fought among themselves. They 
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have shown comparative analyses of the original sewage, and of 
effluents from their precipitation tanks, and have taken credit, on 
behalf of the particular reagent employed, for the whole difference 
in soluble and suspended matters between the two samples, without 
. making any allowance for the proportion of the joint effect which is 
due to the inherent property of all turbid liquids to clear themselves 
when allowed to remain stagnant. One would imagine that, when it 
is obvious that two causes work together to produce a joint effect, it 
would be the first duty of the chemist to eliminate one cause in order 
to arrive at a true estimate of the effect of the other, and this might 
be easily accomplished by letting nature do her work first, and then 
sampling before and after the addition of chemicals; but possibly 
this might not please sanguine investors and shareholders so much as 
the usual practice. The age of miracles, however, is now passing 
away, and the great sludge difficulty, which used to be slurred over 
or represented as a source of profit, is now generally acknowledged. 

Returning to the remarkable report adopted by the Metropolitan 
Board on the 26th March, 1886, it is found to reeommend— 

Ist. Confirmation and extension of “ experiments ” in precipitating 
with what may be called the “ starvation”’ allowance of 3-7 grains of 
lime and 1 grain of sulphate of iron per gallon of sewage, adopted by 
the sub-committee a year previously, on the grounds that having 
regard to the condition of the river in the neighbourhood of metro- 
politan outfalls, it is not necessary to aim at attaining more than a 
“sufficiently”’ clarified effluent before its discharge into the Thames; 
and that it is desirable to produce a small rather than a large quantity 
of sludge, on account of the manifest difficulty and expense of dis- 
posing of such matter at Barking and Crossness, where it cannot 
safely be allowed to accumulate for any length of time; and, 

2nd. Confirmation of a new doctrine, put forth about the same 
period, that the odour of the effluent water from the precipitation 
tanks can be abated by an addition of manganate of soda and sul- 
phuric acid, in a variable proportion of from half a grain to one and 
a half grains of the chemical oxidising agent to each gallon of sewage. 

The homeopathic dose—3-7 grains of lime and one grain of iron— 
was originally fixed, we are told on good authority, upon considera- 
tion of the fact that the addition of a single grain per gallon to the 
daily flow of the London sewage would involve the daily expendi- 
ture of some ten tons of the chemical employed, and that the use of 
the proportion of precipitating agent to volume of sewage commonly 
adopted by other towns would produce an unmanageable bulk of 
sludge; that, in fact, because the expense of ordinary treatment 
would be very heavy, the demands of those interested in the purifica- 
tion of the Thames must be put off with such partial satisfaction as 
the Metropolitan Board of Works can afford to allow them. And as 
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regards the second process of deodorisation as a substitute for the 
land filtration recommended by the Royal Commission, it may be 
observed that this is only a repetition of the treatment which proved 
unsuccessful in the summer of 1884, as notified to the Board by letter 
from the Home Office, dated 5th August, 1884, as follows :— 


“Tam to acquaint you that, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, the 
reports received from the police show that the state of the river, due to the 
sewage, has been by no means remedied by the measures recently adopted by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and that the enclosed report indicates that 
the state of things appears to have become worse in the last few days, showing 
that the scheme of deodorisation now in practice is not effectual for its 
purpose.” 

The committee’s report, after noticing the Royal Commission’s 
recommendation that in the event of the sewage being treated by 
chemical precipitation at the present outfalls, the effluent should be 
filtered by passing it through land before being discharged into the 
river, states that the great cost attending such a method and the 
difficulty of finding suitable land for the purpose in the neighbour- 
hood of the outfalls, has induced them to fall back upon this chemical 
deodorisation idea. But it will be observed that the Royal Commis- 
sioners have themselves anticipated this expense and difficulty, as 
they have offered an alternative course in their conclusion 13, which 
runs as follows :— 


‘* 13. If suitable land, in sufficient quantity and at reasonable cost, cannot be 
procured near the present outfalls, we recommend that the sewer-liquid, after 
separation from the solids, be carried down to a lower point of the river, at 
least as low as Hole Haven, where it may be discharged.” 


This conclusion in an award made after a judicially conducted 
inquiry by competent authority is, however, totally suppressed, and 
all mention of it omitted from the printed report of committee, 
which sets forth the opinion expressed by— 


‘‘ Four very eminent chemists (one of whom was a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Metropolitan Sewage Discharge), as a sufficient guarantee as 
to the satisfactory condition of the effluent after the above treatment of the 
sewage.” 


The opinion referred to opens with this qualification :— 


‘We have, in the first place, to express our regrets that the shortness of 
time, within which it is desired to receive from us an expression of opinion, has 
not allowed of our making such a comprehensive examination of the matter as 
its importance would have rendered desirable.” 


And proceeds as follows— 


‘“We have, however, witnessed at Crossness the treatment of the sewage in 
the manner indicated, and have made certain experiments with effluents 
obtained thereby, and we now submit the following statements on the 
subject :— 
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“1. We are of opinion that the discharge into the river of such an effluent as 
is obtained by the treatment in question, and after such subsidence of the solid 
matters as is practically attainable, would be a very great gain over the dis- 
charge of untreated sewage,” &c. 


I have no wish to exceed the bounds of legitimate criticism or to 
dictate to so powerful a body as the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
but it must be remembered that the course, now publicly proposed to 
be adopted, involves an immediate capital expenditure of about one 
million pounds of public money upon permanent buildings and plant, 
which must manifestly become useless for any purpose whatever in 
the not improbable event of Sir Joseph Bazalgette’s unbiassed recom- 
mendation being hereafter found to present the only effectual solu- 
tion of the sewage problem. Many thousand tons of expensive 
chemicals may be consigned to the deep and thousands of pounds 
sterling spent upon litigation and “inquiries” before such a result 
be arrived at, for the tendency to throw good money after bad is not 
easily resisted by those who enter upon a course of “ experiments ”’ 
with command of such resources as may be drawn from an annual 
rateable value assessed at £30,598,317, a charge of one penny in the 
£ on which produces £127,492 19s. 9d. 

And here it may be observed that the engineers who have put for- 
ward the Canvey Island scheme constantly reiterate their assurances 
that a charge on the rates of three-halfpence in the £ would 
suffice to provide interest on the capital outlay required for the 
extension of sewers and purchase of the freehold of the whole island, 
together with all current working expenses, pumping, labour, &c., 
for a complete and innocuous disposal of both liquid and solid 
portions of the sewage of the metropolis and towns in the Lea valley. 
They base their estimate upon Sir Joseph Bazalgette’s large estimate 
for the sewer (in calculating which he doubtless drew upon his exten- 
sive experience of similar work in the immediate neighbourhood of 
London, and can hardly have put a total too low which works out at 
the rate of about £177,000 per mile), and upon the amount for which 
their agreements with the landlords enable them to become freehold 
owners and to prepare the surface for the reception of the sewage. 
The Metropolitan Board, however, have made no attempt to dispute 
these figures, and have not made a single inquiry as to the details re- 
served for investigation at any time, confining themselves to a simple 
reply “that they are not prepared”’ to adopt the scheme or to buy 
the island. 

In acting thus the Board have, probably, been influenced by a 
feeling of preference for a gradually increasing expenditure which 
would come annually before them for revision (or, as sanguine mem- 
bers may hope, for reduction) rather than commit the ratepayers to a 
smaller fixed payment as interest for a term of years ; but it should be 
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remembered that even the “ experiments” demand the immediate capi- 
tal expenditure amounting to nearly one-third that required for the 
sewer, with a most important difference in result, namely, that the 
sewer must, in any event, remain an equally valuable property for the 
ratepayers for very many years to come, while the tanks, presses, 
steam-barges, to be provided for the experiments may at any time 
degenerate into old scrap iron, in consequence of removal sea- 
wards owing to litigation or to the demonstration that perman- 
ganate—commonly called “Condy’s Fluid’’—does not come up to 
Mr. Dibdin’s idea of its power to disguise the “odour of sewage.” 
Nor should the extreme variability of town sewage be lost sight of. 
It must prove a very great practical embarrassment in any appli- 
cation, on a large scale, of the nicely adjusted proportion of 3-7 
grains of lime and 1 grain of iron per gallon, so as to meet the 
requirements of weak or strong sewage in every irregularity of flow, 
with anything like approximation to the known conditions observed 
in preparing the experimental effluent for examination by the four 
eminent chemists—known conditions, within which, as may be read 
above, they most carefully limited their certificate that the discharge 
of such an effluent “ would be a very great gain over the discharge 
of untreated sewage.” 

The recent discovery of the evil results of defective drainage in the 
Houses of Parliament may perhaps awaken fellow-feeling for the 
sufferings of thousands of poor people who have to pass their lives in 
proximity to the mouth of that great sewer between an upper 
branch of which and the drainage of the palace it has been wisely 
resolved to effect a complete separation, out of regard to the health 
and comfort of our legislators. The magnitude of the evil from which 
those people suffer is, of course, more apparent under certain condi- 
tions of weather and temperature than on ordinary occasions, but if, 
on the voyage down the river to their whitebait dinner, Ministers 
should happen to have to endure Lord Bramwell’s experience of July, 
1884, they would surely acknowledge the paramount necessity for 
legislation which would provide a radical cure for the “ disgrace to 
the metropolis and civilisation.” 

Arrep 8. Jones. 
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IS THE HOUSE OF LORDS WORTH PRESERVING? 


To those who are familiar with the various recent contributions, 
literary and political, to the solution of this problem, it may seem 
at first sight improbable that anything new can remain to be said on 
the subject. Both in Parliament and in the press, the admirers and 
the censors of the House of Lords have said their say. But with few 
exceptions, notably that of Mr. Freeman, the discussion has assumed 
rather a pugnacious than a practical tone, and those who desire the 
House of Lords to be preserved, and yet know that this end can only 
be attained by its reform, seem to be almost as far as ever from a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

It is not more to the purpose to be told that the ‘‘ people ’”—mean- 
ing thereby the writer or the speaker, as the case may be—have 
vowed to destroy the House of Lords, than it is to ejaculate at public 
dinners pious thanks to heaven for its preservation. Whatever view 
we may take of the question, it deserves, at all events, to be 
approached as one involving grave political issues. When it is 
remembered that the House of Lords, in its twofold capacity of a 
legislative body and a court of judicature, has been the gradual 
growth of seven centuries, we cannot be surprised that it should be 
now and then attacked either by those who think it has existed too 
long, or by those who think that it never should have existed at all. 
But it might have been expected that an institution which, for 
good or evil, struck its roots into our constitution even before 
the existence of the House of Commons, would, when the time came 
for its demolition, have been thought worthy of rather heavier 
artillery than was brought up by Mr. Labouchere on the 5th 
of March last, when, under the guise of an attack on the heredi- 
tary element of the Upper Chamber, he asked the House of Com- 
mons to disestablish it altogether. The chief argument then employed 
was that four hundred hereditary peers possessed fourteen million 
acres. This was followed up in a subsequent speech by a graphic 
description of upper houses in general as “abominations of desola- 
tion,” an epithet which hardly conveyed a very definite indictment 
against the House of Lords. 

About two years ago some more practical suggestions were offered 
to the House by one of its own members, Lord Rosebery, in moving 
for a Committee with a view to its reform; but he has not yet con- 
descended on particulars as to the precise nature of the changes he 
proposes to introduce into the constitution of that assembly. In 
the meantime, the gravest hint which has been thrown out to the 
Upper House for setting itself in order, either by its own action or 
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under pressure from without, has been Mr. Gladstone’s mysterious 
intimation in Parliament when, after condemning the action of the 
House of Lords on the Franchise Bill, he announced that as yet he 
was “not entirely inclined to the total abolition of the hereditary 
principle.” As more than four hundred of the five hundred and forty 
members of the House of Lords hold their seats by virtue of this 
hereditary principle to which Mr. Gladstone can give only a brief 
and conditional respite, it is pretty clear that if the House of Lords 
should decline to ratify by their vote any legislation to which he 
may attach importance, the order will be speedily given to remove 
the obstructing body which stops the way. 

The present may not, therefore, be an inconvenient season for 
asking on what grounds, other than its antiquity, the House of Lords 
can claim the right to retain the share of legislative authority which 
it now possesses. Before this question can be satisfactorily an- 
swered it may be convenient to ascertain what the existing Consti- 
tutional functions of our Upper Chamber really are. An erroneous 
popular impression sometimes limits these functions to the occasional 
exercise of a check on crude and hasty legislation on the part of the 
House of Commons. The slightest historical inquiry will show the 
inadequacy of this conception of the powers of the House of Lords, 
or of the object of its existence. 

But before we deal with arguments founded on specific objections 
to our own Upper Chamber, a word must be said about that considerable 
section of the opponents of the House of Lords who avow openly their 
objection to any second legislative Chamber at all, however constituted. 

It may be remarked in connection with this subject, that every 
State in Europe possessing constitutional government (except Greece, 
which can hardly be considered a very successful specimen at this 
moment), has two Chambers. This is the case in Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, Spain, 
and Sweden and Norway. All our large colonies in Australasia, 
North America, and South Africa, have also adopted the bi-cameral 
system. The United States have done the same, and all the Southern 
and Central American nations, which cannot be supposed to have 
slavishly copied the British model. We find, for example, two 
chambers in Chili, Brazil, Bolivia, the Argentine Republic, Columbia, 
Costa-Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, and Venezuela. Whatever view may 
be taken of the particular constitution of our House of Lords, it 
must be admitted that so far as the existence of an Upper Chamber 
is concerned, Great Britain is supported by the example of nearly all 
the nations of the world possessing representative government. But 
the objections to our bi-cameral system are, of course, mainly founded 
on the alleged defects of the House of Lords as at present con- 
stituted. 
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It is not at all surprising that popular audiences before whom the 
House of Lords is constantly depicted as a corrupt oligarchy of feudal 
Sybarites, combining all the vices of Guy, Earl of Warwick, and 
Sardanapalus, should demand its immediate extinction. To the 
gushing talk about profligate and stupid peers the obvious reply does 
not always occur to the audience, that vice and obtuseness are shared 
about equally by all sorts and conditions of men, even by the sovereign 
“people.” Few, however, are foolish enough to suppose that by the 
substitution of the elective for the hereditary system you could secure 
all the attributes you require in a legislative body. So that after all 
it must be left an open question whether the chances of birth or of 
the ballot are least perilous to the nation. But at the risk of inflicting 
an oft-told tale on educated men, it may be well to remind some who 
aspire to be the leaders of their fellow-citizens, of some facts con- 
nected with this subject with which they ought to be familiar. 

The hereditary principle, whether it be good or evil, has grown not 
out of enactments, but out of usage. It was not imposed on us, as 
some seem to suppose, by our Norman conquerors. It was recog- 
nised among the Saxons, not only in the royal houses, but among the 
continental Saxons who had no kings at all. And when Henry IT. 
called together, in 1164, the barons and bishops at Clarendon, to 
frame their sixteen constitutions, and organised the power of the Curia 
Regis, which was the germ of the House of Lords, the result of that 
proceeding was rather to weave together pre-existing political elements 
than to create new ones. One of its consequences was to consolidate 
into a sort of popular power the barons who eighty years afterwards 
met in the Refectory of Westminster Abbey to beard Henry III. 
and the Pope. It was fifty years before the existence of the House 
of Commons that the peers extorted from King John the charter of 
our liberties. And now when for five centuries the two Houses have 
met in separate chambers, it is difficult to realise that, according to 
the earliest records of Parliament, barons, bishops, knights, and 
burgesses formed in the thirteenth century one united assembly in 
the ‘Painted Chamber.” But perhaps the most remarkable fact in 
the eventful history of the House of Lords is that it had in the days 
of the Commonwealth sufficient hold on popular regard to survive 
that crisis. It was on February 6, 1649, that the House of Commons 
resolved that ‘The House of Lords is useless, dangerous, and ought 
to be abolished.” But within eight short years from that vote, and 
three years before the Restoration, writs were sent out for a new 
House of Lords. If it had been regarded in those days as an instru- 
ment of tyranny, it could scarcely have survived the Rebellion. But 
we know that under the Stuarts the House of Lords had become, on 
the contrary, the chief protector of private rights against royal 
oppression. It was not only the Court of Appeal from the decisions 
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of inferior tribunals, but was the refuge to which victims of the Star 
Chamber and the High Commission had recourse, and where humble 
suitors might obtain redress against powerful adversaries. 

But, it may be asked, if these things are so, and the House of 
Lords can appeal to history for a fair record of valuable services, if 
it can moreover compete favourably as a legislative machine with the 
House of Commons, how comes it to pass that among the constantly 
recurring topics of popular agitation, perhaps the most popular is 
that which under various forms has been directed against the Upper 
Chamber of the Legislature? What then are the real gravamina 
against the House of Lords as at present constituted? The answer 
to this question is not far to seek. The demand for its reform rests 
on considerations less superficial than those which are usually paraded 
at indignation meetings by popular orators. 

An assembly of five or six hundred peers which is content to work 
with a quorum of three (of whom one may be a new member waiting 
to be sworn) can hardly expect to keep touch with a practical nation 
like ours. Again, however unreasonable it may seem, the sins of the 
fathers are, in the case of the House of Lords, visited upon the 
children. And though the power of altering money Bills, of voting 
by proxy, and other ancient prerogatives have been withdrawn, the 
recollection of them still survives. The demand for political reforms 
is often based rather on the traditions of the past than on the actual 
grievances of the present. We who have lived to see eighty nomi- 
nees obeying the order of dne Member of Parliament with the docility 
of a company of infantry, have not yet quite forgotten the days of 
nomination boroughs. A political discipline which is tolerated now 
when enforced by a commoner, jars on our memories as having been 
exercised by peers half a century ago. The late Sir James Graham 
had a favourite anecdote illustrating the influence of the House of 
Lords before the Reform Bill. Sir James’s father happening to call 
on the then Lord Lonsdale, passed by a door in the entrance-hall 
leading to a room in which Lord Lonsdale’s eight nominees were then 
dining previous to a critical vote expected that night in the House of 
Commons. ‘Those are my men,” said Lord Lonsdale. ‘How are 
they going to vote?” inquired Sir James. ‘I’ve not made up my 
mind about that,” was Lord Lonsdale’s reply. And now, though all 
powers of direct interference with popular representation on the part 
of the House of Lords have long ceased, an undefined jealousy of 
indirect influence on the part of that body still survives. Nor is it 
surprising that so long as the prize of a peerage is held out as the 
guerdon to be earned by a wealthy commoner for successful political 
partisanship, peers should be ranged by the mass of the community 
on the side of opponents of popular liberty. 

The sovereign is, as we all know, in theory, the “fountain of 
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honour.” Nor has the exercise of that prerogative in awarding dis- 
tinctions to subjects who have won their laurels in arts or arms ever 
been disputed. It is when peerages are made the pillars of party 
government that doubts haunt the public mind as to the stability of 
an edifice so perilously shored up. 

Lord Oxford, a century and a half ago, packed the House of 
Lords with twelve peers in order, as was said, to secure the Peace of 
Utrecht. This arbitrary and unwise proceeding afforded an excuse 
u few years afterwards for Lord Sunderland’s Peerage Bill, by which 
it was attempted to deprive the Crown of the power of creating peers 
beyond the then limit of one hundred and fifty. It was provided 
that six additional peers might be created on the passing of the Bill, 
but thenceforward vacancies only were to be filled up. This Bill, 
which was passed by the House of Lords but rejected by the House 
of Commons, was strongly supported by Addison on the ground that 
no such power as that claimed by Lord Oxford had existed in ancient 
times, and that the House of Commons would be more independent 
when the Crown could not hold out prospects of hereditary honours. 
The fate of Sunderland’s Peerage Bill may not be encouraging to 
similar legislative essays in the future, but if prime ministers of our 
own day would reveal their trying experiences in the bestowal of 
hereditary patronage, they could probably unfold a tale not unlike 
that actually told by the late Lord Derby some five-and-twenty years 
ago. I was myself present at a gathering of Members of Parliament 
summoned by him in Downing Street as he was retiring from office. 
In giving an account of his stewardship to his parliamentary sup- 
porters, he said that though he had been only about two years in 
office, he had during that time submitted the names of seven com- 
moners to the Queen for elevation to the peerage, but added that for 
every name so submitted he had received at least ten applications for 
the distinction. His Lordship then naively hinted that when such 
requests were made to ministers “it was better that it should be done 
in writing than viva voce.” 

It is not merely the question whether a House of Lords recruited 
by suppliants for the honour can keep in touch with the democratic 
tendencies of the day, but the far more important question whe- 
ther an institution, not more than half of whose members take 
any active part in its proceedings, except when summoned on party 
divisions, is in harmony with the intelligent public opinion of the 
country. 

It may sound very well to say that you have at this moment over 
a hundred descendants of distinguished lawyers, soldiers, and sailors 
in the House of Lords, and perhaps twenty descendants of former 
Speakers of the House of Commons. But the question is not who 
were the parents or ancestors of your senators, but whether you have 
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now the material for a deliberative and legislative assembly which 
may fairly command the confidence of the country. 

It has been said by one of its own distinguished members that we 
have a House of Commons which is yearly gaining in power and yearly 
losing in efficiency. We cannot afford to have a House of Lords 
which may run the risk of yearly losing in Doth. 

It has been suggested that the House of Lords would be more 
powerful if it were less numerous. One of the evil consequences of 
the system under which it has been recruited has been its undue 
increase in number. The average number of the temporal peers in 
the reigns of the Henrys and Edwards did not exceed fifty. At the 
death of Charles II. it had increased to a hundred and seventy- 
six; while of its present total number of between five and six hundred 
no fewer than two-thirds have been the creations of the last century. 

It has been proposed, with the view of reducing the number of the 
House of Lords, that the elective principle, under which the sixteen 
Scotch and the twenty-eight Irish peers are brought into Parliament, 
might advantageously be applied to the whole body, and that by this 
means the total number of peers who are members of the Legislature 
might be considerably reduced. In some quarters also a reduction 
of numbers has been advocated by relieving half the bishops in rota- 
tion from their legislative duties. The long vexed question of the 
admissibility of life peers to sit and vote in the House of Lords was 
settled fifteen years ago, and we have since, by the Appellate Juris- 
diction Act of 1876, sanctioned the appointment of three life peers as 
Lords of Appeal. This principle might perhaps be advantageously 
applied to other creations. Though it has not often occurred in our 
history that hereditary legislators have come into conflict with the 
representatives of the people, there can be no doubt that the present 
mode in which the House of Lords is recruited is open to objections 
so serious as to challenge our earnest consideration with a view to 
its reform. 

We have ceased to appoint political judges or political bishops as a 
reward for party services, and there is no more reason to suppose 
that because a man has spent heavily in electioneering he will make 
a good senator, than because he has succeeded in growing mangel- 
wurzel or breeding short-horns. 

The exigencies of party government, which require prizes for the 
encouragement of its partisans, are sometimes pleaded in favour of 
the"present system. Among other ancient institutions, “ secret service 
money” is threatened. Knighthoods are almost as much depreciated 
as silver ; baronets are notoriously ungrateful; all the small prizes 
in the public service which used to fall to the cadets of great houses 
havej,been swept away by competitive examinations. ‘“ How,” it is 
asked, “can the Queen’s Government be carried on if peerages are no 
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longer to be available as party prizes in the hands of Prime Minis- 
ters?”’ The question ought rather to be, “ How long is any Govern- 
nent at all likely to last under such a system ?”’ 

An aristocracy, if it is to be an effective support of all that is good, 
and an effective bulwark against all that is mischievous and bad 
in popular government, must consist of the bravest and the best 
among us. 

In our reverence for the hereditary principle let us not forget that 
it is not on that tenure only that our Queen holds her throne. If 
(which God forbid!) heirs should fail of the Electress Sophia of Han- 
over, under the terms of the Act of Settlement Parliament, as we all 
know, would have to elect a sovereign. If our House of Lords should 
fail to fulfil the conditions of its existence, a similar duty might 
devolve on Parliament with respect to its Upper Chamber. Reforms 
of all kinds originated by its own members have been sometimes 
denounced on the ground that the peers need not commit suicide in 
order to protect themselves from murder. But neither alternative is 
as yet before the House of Lords. 

The time may come when the exaggeration of its defects and the 
depreciation of its merits, which now only form a topic of popular 
talk, may culminate in a demand for organic change. Let us hope 
that before this time arrives those who are not yet “fatigued with 
the weight of dear and glorious recollections’ may devise some 
means by which the traditions of the past may be utilised for the 
political well-being of the present, in the renovation and adaptation 
to the requirements of our age of a House of Lords which may grow 
to be the Senate of Greater Britain for generations yet to come. 
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THE IRISH CRISIS. 
I.—NATURAL LAWS AND THE HOME RULE PROBLEM. 


In one of his Reisebilder Heine speaks of Germany as a sort of 
Eldorado. In Eldorado, we are told, the children in the streets play 
with nuggets of gold instead of marbles, and in Germany Heine 
says the very children play with ideas. This was no doubt true 
enough of the Germany of Heine’s childhood, the Germany for which 
Kant and Lessing had thought, and to which Schiller and Goethe 
sang. In that fair spring-time of German literature, England, the 
England of the Georges, was looked upon by the great Germans as 
a very prosaic sort of land. Englishmen were then supposed to 
believe in nothing but what could be seen or handled, to love nothing 
so much as a fact, and to yield to nothing save the logic of events. 
And this foreign conception of the typical Englishman is not likely 
to have been so unjust as we should wish to think it. 

Within the last quarter of a century, however, England has altered 
greatly ; in this as in many other respects we seem to have gone back 
to the tastes of our forefathers, and to have caught again the same 
love for bold generalisations, for thoughts which sweep on soaring 
pinions “up the blue” which once distinguished the country of Shake- 
speare and Newton. The intellectual revival to which we allude is 
chiefly due to the fruitful thought of one man. Charles Darwin has 
done for the civilised world of the nineteenth century much what 
Lessing did for Germany in the eighteenth. He has thrown into our 
life thoughts of such startling boldness and such wide significance 
that our old mental world seems to have passed away and all things, 
looked at by the light of his ideas, have become new. He has dis- 
covered a new formula for life which, although manifestly incomplete, 
seems destined to revolutionize all speculation, and which has already 
transformed England into that sort of intellectual Eldorado which 
Germany was when Goethe reigned at Weimar. 

The spiritual renascence which we owe chiefly to Darwin does not 
yet appear, however, to have reached to our professional politicians. 
They have been affected by it, no doubt, but their thoughts have not 
yet taken, as it were, the mould of the new conceptions. Let there 
be no mistake here. It may be that these gentlemen do not use 
crutches because they can walk without them. Men regulated all 
their actions according to the law of gravitation long before the law 
was dreamt of, much less precisely formulated. Still, something, 
surely was won through exactly defining the law; men’s ideas 
gained thereby in clearness and precision, the realm of doubt and 
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disagreement was forced back into narrower limits. And somewhat 
similar advantages to these might now be derived, it seems to me, 
even by our able professional politicians, if they would but consider 
the bearing of some natural laws upon this problem of Home Rule 
which they have lately been discussing with such conspicuous energy 
and wisdom. For instance, in the course of the recent debate Lord 
Randolph Churchill, with his usual quickness, interrupted a 
speaker with the remark that distance had certainly something to do 
with the amount of self-government which should be accorded to any 
outlying locality, whereupon he was bantered pleasantly by the 
Prime Minister in that great orator’s happiest manner. Now I 
feel that this question of distance cannot be so easily disposed of, that 
it is just one of those questions which might be settled beyond dispute 
by a reference to the laws which govern human life. 

For society is no longer a chaos. Some of the laws which regulate 
it have already been formulated by the ablest of Darwin’s disciples, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer ; and others which have not yet been applied, 
reveal themselves, at least in outline, on a little reflection. In this 
article, then, I shall try to discover approximately the amount of 
local self-government which should be conceded to Ireland, by con- 
sidering carefully what natural forces now make for the separation 
of the two countries and what forces make for their closer union, and 
so calculate what should be the resultant. Of course that ever- 
varying quantity, the nature of man, may interfere to vitiate any 
conclusion, but it must never be forgotten that what ought to be is 
always struggling to the birth. There is no need here to apologise 
for treating this problem as if it lay within the domain of physics. 
It is beginning to be generally recognised that all nature’s laws are 
universal. ‘‘ Ideas in the mind are laws in nature; these are cor- 
relatives and suppose each other.”” We may even venture to assert 
to-day that there is but one force operative throughout nature; one 
force manifesting itself in geology and biology, in politics and reli- 
gion, in chemistry and physics. The problems of human life and 
morals must now be handled as forming a part of dynamics. For the 
sake of clearness, however, I shall in the beginning of this argu- 
ment write as if several forces existed, and treat them according to 
the commonly received notion as to their modes of operation. 

First of all, then, let me try to define the force or forces which 
tend towards the separation of Ireland from Great Britain. Mani- 
festly the chief, perhaps, indeed, the only force acting in this direction 
is that which all bodies obey: the centrifugal force which impels 
every separate social organism to go its way and seek its welfare careless 
of others. This is the primary instinct of self-preservation; the egotism 
as imperative in a state as in an individual. It is the influence 
which until far into this century was supreme in politics under the 
name of Liberalism; the influence which brought about the separa- 
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tion of her North American Colonies from England and of her South 
American Colonies from Spain, and which is still operative, though, 
seemingly, with diminished vigour. Try how we may, we can 
discover no other force which makes for the separation of Ireland 
from Great Britain. It may be objected, however, that by 
merely defining this force I concede the right of Ireland to com- 
plete independence. In my definition I may appear to admit that 
Ireland is a distinct social organism, and that, many will say with 
reason, is the very point at issue. Such qualifications of my argu- 
ment as this will be dealt with later ; for the moment my only object 


‘is to clear the ground by considering elementary principles. 


In physical nature this centrifugal tendency is opposed by the 
centripetal, and so a dynamic equilibrium is preserved. In human 
history, too, the centripetal tendency is no less apparent under 
various names as that force which curbs the egotism of the individual 
out of regard for the welfare of the whole body-politic. It would 
seem, however, as if, in human affairs, each of these contending 
forces was dominant in turn, so that the forward movement of 
humanity in obeying each of them alternately might be likened to 
the progress of one skating on the outside edge, who sways away 
from the line of direct advance now towards the right and now 
towards the left. As I have said it appears asif the centrifugal 
tendency was in the uscendant, if I may use the expression, from 
the Middle Ages down to almost the middle of this century, and 
as if this century had seen the change and now bears witness to 
the dominance of the centripetal force. Men still living can 
testify to the reality and power of that influence which out of a 
mere handful of poor and scattered Hellenes made the Greek nation 
of to-day. We, too, have seen Piedmont draw all Italian states 
together until Italia rediviva was a fact and not an expression ; and just 
so Prussia has drawn most of the German states to itself, and welded 
them into one with the hammer of war. Nor does the German 
Empire of to-day exercise a more powerful attraction upon all the 
German-speaking peoples than Russia exerts over all the outlying 
branches of the Slavonic stock. Throughout Europe we are forced to 
recognise at present one great current of influence making towards 
the consolidation and enlargement of states. Nor can it be objected 
that this movement is manifest only, or even chiefly, among militant 
societies, or that it has been set on foot or is sustained mainly by 
despotic governments. It would be impossible, one would think, to 
found a democracy more free of warlike ambitions, more completely 
protected against all desires of territorial aggrandisement, and more 
entirely given up to peaceful industrial pursuits, than the United 
States. Yet we have seen the United States re-cement their empire 
with blood, and tear Texas and California from Mexico in obedience 
to this overruling tendency. 
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In human society, as in nature, both the centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces are always operative. Man is both an egoist and patriot 
at one and the same time, but it does appear as if during the last half 
century patriotism had obtained an ascendency over individual 
egotism. In truth if we let our minds run back over the history 
of humanity we are forced to the conclusion that the centripetal 
must be the stronger of the two contending forces. We acknow- 
ledge to-day that the social organism is ever increasing in size in 
obedience to the law which we know of as “the survival of the 
fittest.” First, individuals came together in families; then these 
families bound themselves together in clans or village communities, 
and afterwards these larger aggregates united to form nations. And 
this process of consolidation and enlargement is still going on. It 
is evident that, ceteris paribus, those nations must survive in the 
struggle for existence which possess the largest territory and boast 
of the most numerous population. Already the nation, as we under- 
stand the word, is being superseded by the empire. On the west the 
United States, and on the east Russia, dwarf the other peoples of 
Christendom. England, indeed, is the only European nation which 
can ever hope to rival these empires in power. And England can 
only then hope to live in the struggle with them if she manage to 
bind her colonies to her and so become a great Federation of States. 
Great Britain to-day is under the imperious necessity of consoli- 
dating her empire and so increasing her strength. Truly regarded, 
this is for us now a matter of life and death. 

And this consolidation surely implies that the ties which bind 
Great Britain to her colonies and dependencies should be drawn 
closer, and should on no account be relaxed. For is it not palpable 
that the cause which during this century has so enormously 
strengthened the centripetal force in regard to its action upon human 
societies is still at work? During this century steam and electricity 
have diminished distance very greatly, and have so prepared a way 
for the establishment of empires upon a scale totally inconceivable 
in the past. And the improvement of these inventions is still going 
on at such a rate that distance, on our globe, at least, is rapidly losing 
its significance. Now it is manifest that this process is constantly 
reinforcing the centripetal influence which makes for the consolida- 
tion and enlargement of states. 

So far I have spoken of these two forces as if they were in 
some way opposed to each other and as if it were possible to 
strengthen or weaken each or both of them. This idea, common 
though it be, manifestly springs from an entirely erroneous conception. 
These two forces are, in truth, but different manifestations of one 
and the same force which we designate gravitation, that power of 
attraction which one body exerts upon another in proportion to its 
mass and in inverse ratio to the square of the distance separat- 
ing them. It follows then, that as the distance between two 
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countries is diminished, the power of attraction which the larger of 
the two exercises upon the smaller is increased. 

Let us consider the various laws of nature, and particularly this 
supreme and single force of attraction, with immediate reference to the 
connection of Ireland with Great Britain. First of all, it is ap- 
parent that in the struggle between social organisms, which are 
rapidly increasing in size, Ireland, as an independent state, can 
scarcely hope to survive. Ireland is too small to live in the struggle, 
even with such nations as France or Great Britain or Italy, to say 
nothing of such organisms as Russia or America. It may here be 
objected that Switzerland manages to survive in the struggle, and 
yet Switzerland is smaller even than Ireland, and, in spite of her 
protecting belt of mountains, is still more unfortunately situated 
than Ireland. But Switzerland is not protected so efficiently 
by her natural defences as she is by the mutual jealousies of her 
neighbours, and it may yet come to pass that Germany, France, and 
Italy may agree to divide Switzerland, just as Prussia, Russia, 
and Austria agreed to partition Poland. Nay, the fact that Switzer- 
land falls naturally into three parts, French, German, and Italian 
Switzerland, makes this event more than probable. But Ireland is 
not protected by any such jealousies; Ireland is exposed, undefended 
and indefensible, to England’s might, to the necessity laid upon 
England of consolidating and strengthening herempire. So impera- 
tive, indeed, is this necessity that it might well be argued by 
those who know how natural laws tend constantly to assert them- 
selves, that it may become the bounden duty of England—as it 
would even now be to her profit—to make Ireland an integral part 
of the English body-politic, if in no other way, then by deli- 
berately expatriating the Celtic population and colonising Ire- 
land from Cork to Donegal with Englishmen and Scotchmen. 

Men who shrink from any such conclusion as this, and talk of 
re-establishing Grattan’s Parliament or something like it, do either 
wilfully disregard or, it seems to me, are ignorant of the change in 
all the essential conditions of the problem which the last hundred 
years have wrought. A century ago the population of Great Britain 
was scarcely treble that of Ireland, and this proportion continued 
unchanged until about 1850. Now the population of Great Britain 
is six or seven times as numerous as that of Ireland, and, therefore, 
Great Britain, if the law of gravitation holds good, must attract 
Ireland to-day twice as strongly as she did a century ago or 
even forty years ago, because the proportion of relative “mass” 
has altered in this ratio. Further, the distance separating the two 
countries has during this century been diminished quite enormously. 
For all practical purposes Ireland is to-day ten times nearer to Great 
Britain than she was a century ago. If we take, then, both these 
considerations of “mass” and distance into account, Great Britain 
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must be drawing Ireland to her now with quite two hundred-fold 
the force she could exert in 1786. This conclusion appears to me 
to throw new light upon the whole problem of Home Rule. 

Let us come a little closer still to our subject and see if this 
law of gravitation does not determine almost exactly the amount 
of local self-government which should be conceded to Ireland. 
First, then, if distance alone be considered, it follows that even if 
Ireland were inhabited by a homogeneous race, still we should not 
concede to her nearly the same amount of local self-government 
which we concede to Canada, and d fortiori to Australia. Yet we 
have evidently accorded a larger measure of independence to—let 
us say, Australia, than is either necessary or expedient. For 
Australians are now willing at their own expense to equip soldiers 
to help us in the field; that is, they are now eager to do more for 
us than we can legally, under the Constitution we have granted 
to them, require them to do. They show a closer connection with 
us than we are willing to affirm. The tie between us, to which 
Mr. Gladstone lately referred, is practically worthless because it 
has been too much relaxed. The colonies have drawn so near to 
us that the “ painter” now lies in useless coils upon the water. If 
this most important question of distance then be considered alone, it 
is manifest that the amount of local self-government which should be 
conceded to Ireland can only be a little greater than that to be 
accorded to Scotland. But if we consider carefully the true signifi- 
cance of the word “mass,” when used in regard to states which are 
organisms whose “mass” it is impossible to determine, save in 
connection with their past history and prospective greatness, we 
shall find it difficult to admit that Ireland deserves or should 
possess even so large a measure of independence as this. For the 
past history of Ireland is by no means so distinctive or so in- 
spiring as the past history of Scotland. The Scotch have far better 
reasons to be proud of their nationality and their past history than 
have the Irish. Knox, Bruce, Wallace, Burns, Carlyle, all possess 
and exemplify a peculiarly Scotch individuality; but Wellington, 
Wolseley, Swift, Goldsmith, Burke, Grattan, belong to Eng- 
land in all save the accident of their birthplace. Besides, 
the Scotch are now as numerous as the Irish Celts, and the record of 
Paddy as colonist or citizen cannot be compared to the record of 
Donald. Taking, then, both considerations, “mass” and distance, 
into account, I think somewhat the same measure of local self- 
government should be conceded to Ireland, always supposing the 
Irish were a homogeneous race, as is demanded by Scotland. 

Be it observed here that Scotland does not even ask for 
legislative independence. In dumb but practical fashion Scotland 
recognises that she is no longer a separate nation, no longer a 
distinct social organism. But Ireland has even less claim to be 
called a nation than has Scotland, and Ireland, therefore, cannot be 
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made into a nation by any paper-charter of independence. During 
the recent debates in the House of Commons Mr. Gladstone 
tried his best to furnish historical parallels to the connection between 
Ireland and Great Britain; he even went so far as to taunt his 
adversaries with their inability to produce from history one single 
instance where relaxing the tie between countries had ever had evil 
consequences, and to boast of the many instances to the contrary 
which he had adduced. But in all the instances he enumerated one 
condition of primary importance was left out of the account. He 
never took the difference of language into consideration ; he spoke 
of Austro-Hungary as if Austrian and Hungarian both spoke the 
same tongue, and looked back upon the same history. I challenge 
Mr. Gladstone to adduce one instance in which a race, after having 
abandoned its own language, after having thus consented to merge 
its intellectual individuality in that of another and greater people, 
ever yet recovered its forfeited autonomy. Ireland is not a nation, 
I repeat, unless indeed a nation can exist which possesses no dis- 
tinctive, honourable past; no distinctive language, literature, or art ; 
which is without a present and manifestly without a future. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which a study of natural laws impels 
me, is that if the Irish were a homogeneous race and well-disposed 
towards Great Britain, much the same measure of strictly local self- 
government should be conceded to them as is demanded by Scotland. 
But the Irish are not a homogeneous people, and are manifestly ill- 
disposed towards Great Britain and the British connection. In these 
circumstances, it is for the professional politician, and for him alone, 
to determine in his wisdom whether any extension whatever of local 
self-government can, at present, with safety, be accorded to Ireland. 
He knows as no one else knows how the Celtic Irish have recently 
used the small measure of self-government which they now possess. 
They have used it to defy the law, to overturn social order, and to 
attack the rights of property. Even Mr. John Morley acknowledged 
at Newcastle on the 22nd inst., that popular opinion now in Celtic 
Ireland “shields the perpetrators of abominable outrages.” But what 
does Burke say to this? Burke, the object of Mr. Gladstone’s and 
Mr. Morley’s admiration, tells us that: “ Liberty, the only liberty I 
mean, is a liberty connected with order; that not only exists along 
with order and virtue, but which cannot exist at all without them. 
It inheres in good and steady government, as in its substance and 
vital principle.’ I think, therefore, that in Lord Salisbury’s 
recent speeches is laid down the best and only wise policy to 
be pursued now in regard to Ireland, and I believe that the con- 
cessions proposed by Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain represent 
the maximum of local self-government which could ever be accorded 
to Ireland consistently with the welfare of Great Britain. 

Frank Harris. 











II.—LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 


THE subject of local government in Ireland was brought forward 
last year in an article in the July number of this Review, subse- 
quently reprinted in The Radical Programme, which attracted con- 
siderable notice at the time. Recent events have renewed and 
greatly increased the public interest in the subject. Should the 
national verdict be against the establishment of a separate Irish 
Parliament, the question of local government will, nevertheless, still 
remain to be dealt with. The interest aroused by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposal for national councils, now temporarily suspended owing to 
the extravagant proposition of Mr. Gladstone, will be revived, 
while it will possibly be on some such basis that a future settle- 
ment of the question for the whole kingdom will be attempted. 
Difficult and intricate as the question is, it is in Ireland that the 
difficulties of the task are most formidable, and require the most 
careful treatment. Public opinion in England is, I believe, now 
anxious to consider on their merits all suggestions made by Irishmen 
bearing on the future welfare of their country. Though, as a Con- 
servative, criticisms from me upon The Radical Programme might be 
out of place in the Fortnightly Review, still as an Irishman, and one 
who has always been and hopes to be allowed to remain a constant 
resident in Ireland, I may be permitted to make some remarks on 
a subject which occupies the foremost place in every Irishman’s 
attention. I may at once state that I assume as a postulate that 
a scheme of local administration, and not of legislation, or at most 
of legislation for very well defined local objects, will be the 
utmost to be sanctioned by the Imperial Parliament. I assume 
that the administration of justice will be reserved for the Central 
Government, that the authority of the Imperial Parliament will be in 
no way diminished, while due care will be taken for the protection of 
the interests of the minority. Imperial honour and Imperial safety 
cannot be satisfied without these necessary limitations. I propose to 
confine myself to the question of local government as concerning 
Ireland only, putting forward some suggestions which must occur to 
any one resident in that country, whilst I leave those more conver- 
sant with its details in other parts of the kingdom to deal with it as 
regards those districts. I may add that it is in no spirit of hostility 
that I approach the subject. I believe there is a general desire 
amongst the great majority of Irishmen of moderate opinions to see 
some lasting arrangement effected, on a basis at once representative, 
comprehensive, and equitable. We in Ireland have already suffered 
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too often and too deeply from crude and ill-considered measures of 
reform, our country has been too long made the battlefield of parties, 
for us not to long for a change in this respect. Thorough knowledge 
of the peculiar circumstances of this country, with a genuine desire to 
benefit her rather than to advance the interests of a particular class, 
or creed, or party, are essential to the success of any Irish legislation. 
Were the present crisis to result in the development of such a policy 
there would be more hope for the future than we are at present 
warranted in entertaining. 

The rural element is much greater in Ireland than the civic, 
and the problems raised by municipal affairs are less numerous 
and important, and demand less attention than those arising in 
country districts. To the latter I shall therefore confine myself. 
There exist at the present time in rural districts in Ireland two 
chief units for local administration, the union and the county. The 
parish, which in England plays an important part as an area for 
local administration, exists in Ireland for ecclesiastical purposes 
only. To both union and county are now entrusted powers of taxa- 
tion and administration, though the constitution of the boards by 
which the business of each is transacted differs very greatly. In the 
union the guardians are elected by the ratepayers under a cumulative 
vote ; ex officio guardians, who must be magistrates, are then added in 
number equal to the elected guardians. The grand jury, who are 
the authority for the county, are nominated by the high sheriff. 
The county again is subdivided into baronies, varying in number 
from twenty-three in Cork down to five in Louth. In each of these 
baronies, sessions—called presentment sessions—are held, where all 
presentments are introduced, to be submitted afterwards at the 
assizes to the grand jury. There exists at least a form of represen- 
tation at these baronial sessions, since a certain number of ratepayers 
are chosen to sit and act with the justices. However desirable a 
reform of the Irish grand jury system may be, there is one fact that 
must be borne in mind, no charge of inefficiency, corruption, or 
neglect has ever of late years been brought against the grand 
juries, or if brought has never been substantiated. Indefensible as 
it may be in theory, it must be admitted that in practice the system 
has worked well. We have the evidence of Mr. Lecky, speaking of 
1771, “Grand juries, which are now among the purest and most 
efficient branches of Irish administration, were at that time exceed- 
ingly corrupt,” and I think those acquainted with Ireland will 
allow that the work falling within the province of the grand juries 
has been performed in a practical, economical, and expeditious 
manner. The very charge, apparently adduced as a reproach, by 
the writer in The Radical Programme, “that these bodies meet only 
two days in the year,” is of itself a testimony to their business 
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capacity. It may, however, be at once admitted that a much larger 
infusion of the representative element into the county authority is at 
least inevitable. The same praise cannot certainly be bestowed—at 
least out of Ulster—-upon the work performed by boards of a more 
popular and representative nature. 

He would be a bold man who would assert that the corporations of 
certain cities—we need not look beyond Dublin for an example—or 
boards of guardians or town commissioners are worthier models for 
imitation, or can show better practical results. It is therefore neces- 
sary to take care that in our zeal for theoretical excellence we do not 
sacrifice practical efficiency, that in pursuit of the shadow we do not 
lose the substance, and that in abolishing the old order of things we 
replace it by one that in other respects will be not inferior. Judging 
by the proceedings of most of the elected bodies in Ireland, we not 
only have no such guarantee for the future, but all the evidence we 
have points in the other direction. While, as a rule, the grand jury 
rooms can show work quietly and efficiently performed, the meetings 
of corporations, guardians, and similar bodies give us too many ex- 
amples of a different kind—we are there treated to discourses on every 
conceivable subject totally foreign to the business they are called 
together to transact. In short, the general tendency of the popular 
bodies is to constitute themselves local political debating societies to 
the neglect of their legitimate business, and to the injury of the 
public. This evil is increasing, and would be reproduced to a greater 
degree in any local council such as has been proposed. To counteract 
such an evil, and to confine these councils to their proper sphere of 
action, some check must be devised, for it is certain to increase if the 
limited control now exercised by the Local Government Board is 
withdrawn. It is idle to expect that the individual members of the 
board will in any way assist to control their colleagues. While 
verbosity ranks as a test of patriotism no self-denying ordinance will 
be enforced to limit its display. This, after all, may only be an 
annoyance, but a graver danger is to be apprehended in the tendency 
of rural boards of guardians to use the legal powers entrusted to 
them with a view rather to the injury of political opponents than 
to the furtherance of public ends. 

Under the Sanitary Acts, for example, if any one happen to be 
politically obnoxious, the board immediately threaten that they will 
“put a pump on him.” It is discovered that the water supply in his 
district is deficient, and a pump is erected for which he has to bear the 
greater part of the expense. Under the Labourers Act, again, sites 
for cottages are invariably selected upon the holdings—possibly upon 
the most valuable portion—of those conspicuous for their anti- 
Nationalist sympathy or independent conduct. Outdoor relief has 
been lavishly distributed to persons evicted on account of their obedi- 
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ence to the no-rent manifesto, whose support would otherwise have 
devolved upon the National League’s evicted tenants fund. Contracts 
are given to tradesmen and others remarkable for their Nationalist 
sympathies, quite regardless of the interests of the ratepayers. As to 
the incidence of the union rate, it must be remembered that since in 
Ireland the owner pays half the poor rate on land in the occupation 
of his tenants, besides the whole where it is in his own hands or 
occupied by tenants rated below £4—a large class—at least five- 
eighths of the total poor rates are paid by the owners. It is evident, 
therefore, that by the imposition of a very small rate on themselves a 
combination among the small occupiers could effectually mulct to a 
considerable extent any large owner or occupier with whom they had 
reason to be displeased. Indeed, to remonstrances sometimes made 
to guardians concerning the great increase in the amount granted as 
outdoor relief, the answer is given, “Sure, doesn’t the landlord pay 
half your poor rates and all his own as well.” The grand jury cess, 
on the contrary, falls usually on the occupier alone.’ Probably in 
future it will be found most convenient to establish only one taxing 
authority in each county by whom the whole sum to be raised for 
all purposes will be levied in one rate. Due care must be taken in 
the incidence of this rate that the occupier shall bear his fair share 
of it, since the judicial rents have been fixed on the assumption that 
the tenant is to pay the whole county cess as well as half the poor 
rate, except in the case of those tenants rated below £4. It is easy 
to foresee the struggle that will be made by the Nationalists to obtain 
a further boon for the occupiers by throwing on the owners a larger 
proportion of the new or amalgamated rates than they are now liable 
for. Probably the most important point will be the provision for 
adequate representation of the two classes of owners and occupiers. 
It is to be presumed that the existing ex-officio members of local 
boards will disappear. Though affording in the main a representa- 
tion of property which might otherwise not be provided, the ex-officio 
element does not always secure the presence on the board of the most 
suitable representatives, and large occupiers who belong to the 
unpopular party and are not magistrates, though in every way desir- 
able members, sometimes fail to secure election. In place of the 
ex-officio element it would be desirable to substitute a direct repre- 
sentation of both owners and occupiers in proportion to their respec- 
tive contributions to the rates. By this means any friction now 
arising owing to the supposed conflict of these classes might be 
avoided, and a fairer representation of each be obtained. The proxy 
vote might be retained for each class, since neither could interfere 
with the choice of each other’s representatives; there could be no 
reason for withholding a provision which would enable minors, invalids, 
and others unable to vote in person to be duly represented. What- 


(1) Lettings made since 1870 excepted. 
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ever the means ultimately adopted to define the respective rights and 
duties of all concerned, it will, I believe, be absolutely essential to 
guard against the possibility of any system so devised as to enable 
one class to utilise it as an engine of oppression towards another. 
This, which by reference to the working of the Sanitary and La- 
bourers Acts I have shown to be possible, is the result mostly to be 
feared from the establishment of any system of local councils with 
powers of taxation. 

Another matter requires notice. One of the most important 
duties of the present grand juries is to adjudicate on cases of 
malicious injury to property, and when compensation is awarded 
to apportion it on the locality suspected of harbouring the offender. 
It is certain that in many districts this power is the chief security 
that in times of disturbance—I am not sanguine enough to believe 
they will not often recur—is afforded to those who are politically 
unpopular. Were it withdrawn, this class of offences would at 
once increase, so that life might be rendered intolerable, if not im- 
possible, to many individuals. This power should rather be entrusted 
to the judges of assizes than to any local council, while compensation 
awarded under it should be levied from the occupier as a special 
penal rate, the non-payment of which should involve disfranchise- 
ment for all purposes. The sum to be awarded, and the area on 
which it should fall, might safely be left to the discretion of the 
judge. I have now referred to some of the chief objections which at 
once occur to any one acquainted with Ireland as likely to attend on 
the establishment of county boards. Most of them, once foreseen, 
can be guarded against by due provision made beforehand for the 
protection of those likely to be endangered. Without some such 
safeguards it would be found in practice that a powerful machine 
had been invented to be used for the oppression of unpopular indivi- 
duals. Others, no doubt, are also apparent. A full control over the 
liquor traffic might result in a monopoly to the Nationalists of all 
public-houses in the south—no Protestant or anti-Nationalist would 
ever obtain a license ; on the other hand, the Nationalists themselves 
would require protection in many parts of Ulster. Small occupiers 
rated below £4 might in some districts, especially in the west, obtain 
the majority of the board, and though exempt from all taxation, 
which under the existing law would be borne by their landlords, might 
have the power of imposing and expending taxes to an unlimited 
amount, towards which they would contribute absolutely nothing 
themselves. All these obstacles, however, could to a great degree be 
overcome by applying the scale of cumulative voting, now in force 
at poor law elections, to the elections for the county boards, and 
also by making the actual payment of rates an indispensable quali- 
fication for voting purposes. Subject to certain safeguards of this 
nature, there is no reason why the powers now enjoyed by boards of 
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guardians, as well as those of the grand jury, the arterial drainage 
boards, the lunatic asylum boards, and perhaps to a certain extent 
those of the Board of Works and of the Education Board, should not 
be entrusted to a central county authority, the union being retained 
as a subordinate unit of authority for the relief of the poor alone. 
The opportunity might be utilised for the abolition of the office of 
high sheriff, which now appears obsolete and unnecessary, and a per- 
manent county official substituted in its place. To entrust the 
control of the police to local bodies would be a very dangerous inno- 
vation, and certain to lead to a paralysis of the law. Any attempt to 
subordinate the independence of the constabulary to popular influ- 
ence would, I am sure, be viewed with absolute dismay by all the 
respectable classes in Ireland. 

Its immediate result would be the organisation of secret vigilance 
committees for self-protection, a step which might easily lead to 
civil war. Yet any widespread distrust of the honesty and inde- 
pendence of the constabulary would render such associations neces- 
sary. It is remarkable that, just when the control of the police 
is being advocated as a boon to Ireland, the State legislature of 
Massachusetts should have been compelled, owing to the disorder 
and corruption consequent on the growth of the Irish element in 
Boston, to take the control of the city police out of {the hands of the 
city authorities. Agrarian discontent is at the bottom of all trouble 
in Ireland, and until the land question, at least as far as regards 
the small occupiers, is settled, on the only basis now possible, that of 
an occupying proprietary, it is useless to expect the restoration of 
permanent peace. No more profitable task could employ the new 
Parliament than that of settling this matter once and for all by the 
conversion on fair terms of the existing tenantry into actual pro- 
prietors, leaving the new local authorities to levy the amount of the 
terminable annuities repayable, and apply them for local purposes in 
place of the annual grants from the Imperial Exchequer now devoted to 
that object. The subject is too large to be entered into here, but it 
is worthy of serious attention. In this manner, too, it would be 
possible to ascertain the real depth of the Separatist agitation, it 
having from the first been based far more on agrarian greed than 
on genuine national aspiration. The Home Rulers complain, with 
some show of justice, that local affairs are transacted without any 
regard for the wishes of the inhabitants, and to this extent I believe 
the demand for county boards to be reasonable and practicable. <A 
fatal error would, however, be made if, for the present at least, the 
control now exercised by the Local Government Board were with- 
drawn. That or some similar body must I believe be retained, in 
order to restrain the local bodies from exceeding their functions, to 
confine them as far as possible to their proper business, and by a 
strict audit of their accounts prevent extravagance and misuse of 
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public funds. With regard to the magistrates, it may be quite true, 
as is urged by the writer in The Radical Programme, that most of 
them are landlords and Protestants, while the rest of the people are 
mainiy tenants and Catholics. Unfortunately for Ireland there 
exists—outside the large cities—no other class from whom it is 
possible to select the magistrates. Every endeavour is now made 
to appoint Catholics who are at all eligible, but their number is 
unhappily very limited. One of the great misfortunes of Ireland is 
the absence of a strong and independent middle class, unconnected 
with the land either as owners or tenants. It is one of our most 
pressing wants, but the uncertainty and depression now attending 
on any investment of capital forbid us much hope in this respect, for 
the present at all events. Nobody could be anxious to see the ranks 
of the magistracy recruited from amongst those who have often so 
signally failed in their duty as jurors, Yet there would be no 
other class available. 

With respect to many of the remarks concerning “ the Castle,” I 
have no wish to quarrel. A complete reform of “the Castle” is I 
believe indispensable. The Irish viceroyalty as a political and par- 
tisan post should disappear, but it should be followed by the establish- 
ment of a royal residence, occupied for a few months in the year by 
a member of the Royal family. Ireland has never yet received her 
share of royal favour, so that resentment has not unnaturally been 
felt at the slight thus placed upon her. It is hard, after all, to expect 
the Irish to show loyalty and devotion to a royalty the personal 
presence of which they are so rarely given an occasion of seeing. 
Where royalty leads others are sure to follow, and many well-known 
country houses now deserted might again be tenanted were it made 
more fashionable to live in Ireland. The tourist world would again 
follow in its turn, all to the advantage of the country ; an impetus 
to business and the circulation of money in remote districts and 
decaying towns would do much to alleviate that poverty which now, 
as always, lies at the root of Irish disaffection. 

One of the evils resulting from the Union was the decadence of 
Dublin society, owing to the absence of most of the leading families. 
This, and the consequent injury to the trade of Dublin has been 
much harped upon by the Nationalists, and there can be no doubt 
but that it tends to strengthen the Separatist cry, though the inces- 
sant agitations have done more to paralyse trade and society than 
any other cause. A court where persons of different politics might 
meet on common ground, which, too, nobody need be debarred from 
attending for political reasons, would be a benefit both to Irish trade 
and Irish society. The Castle might then become a social centre, 
which at present it is not; it would cease to be considered as a centre 
of political intrigues which, whether rightly or wrongly I do not say, 


(1) Mr. Morley at Newcastle, on June 21st, hardly seemed to recognise this fact. 
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is now the case. Any legitimate means by which more of the upper 
classes of Irish society could be attracted back to and retained in 
Ireland would be advantageous, though the policy of the Nationalists 
tends in precisely the opposite direction. It would be certainly 
desirable that the Secretary of State, to whom Irish affairs should 
then be entrusted, should be an Irishman, while as far as possible 
every subordinate official should likewise be Irish. I, however, by 
no means accept the word Irishman in the sense in which it is usually 
intended. Mr. Plunket is more of an Irishman than Mr. Parnell ; 
Mr. Kavanagh and the O’Conor Don have at least as much right to 
the name as Mr. Sexton or Mr. Healy. 

The establishment of a National Council would be a more doubtful 
and hazardous experiment. Any assembly which approaches to the 
nature of an independent Parliament, or which could develop into 
one, must be more or less dangerous. The proposed assembly, while 
a hollow mockery and a sham Parliament, would yet be a perilous 
advance towards the creation of a real one. It is almost certain that 
it must develop into the statutory Parliament which has been pro- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone, again to develop further into a Parliament 
absolutely separate and independent. Every objection that could be 
urged against the uncontrolled action of county boards would tell 
with greater force against such an institution, while great public 
interests would inevitably be sacrificed in deference to political and 
sectarian animosity. Ulster would not long submit to have its 
interests committed to a council of such a nature. It is certain that 
proposals tending to benefit Belfast or Derry would be opposed and 
defeated by representatives of Munster and Connaught. The practical 
effect of such a council would surely tend to a further and more 
marked separation of the island into two hostile camps, a prospect 
hardly to be viewed with satisfaction by any one. I am fully sensible 
of the great economy and advantage that would result if the Private 
Bill legislation, now dealt with in London, could be transacted in 
Ireland. Such a change is highly desirable. It would be moreover, 
I believe, practicable, were the county boards made the tribunal to 
be consulted in the first instance, a committee from two or more 
counties being called upon to adjudicate on such questions where two 
or more counties were concerned. A further appeal might 
then lie to the Privy Council, on whom jurisdiction of this nature 
has already been conferred by the Tramways Act, a precedent which 
might usefully be followed. From such a body, a calmer and more 
impartial consideration for important public business might be ex- 
pected than from a National Council, such as it would inevitably 
prove to be. Probably, if an elective council of any nature superior 
to the county boards must be established, the safest and most prac- 
ticable plan will prove to be that of four provincial councils, one for 
each province. That system would at least be free from the very 
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grave defects and dangers that must attend on the establishment of 
any national assembly, whether it be called a parliament or a council, 
and no matter what limitations may apparently be imposed on its 
authority. Against any assembly of such a nature, those who value 
the union and desire to preserve it, not only now, but for the future, 
are bound to enter their most emphatic protest. For the same reason 
all Unionists must regret the statements which have been made, not 
only by the writer in The Radical Programme, but by Mr. Gladstone 
and others elsewhere, with regard to an “alien government” and 
“foreign rule.”” Those who have the welfare of Ireland at heart 
must desire to regard and deal with her as one nation with Great 
Britain, though now unhappily divided. Moreover, if those who 
speak thus are sincere, all remedies hitherto proposed are totally 
inadequate. Behind Mr. Parnell there stand some who are not to 
be conciliated by a National Council or a statutory Parliament; e.g. 
Mr. James Stephens has lately said, “Let them not imagine that a 
council working through the medium of county boards would be 
accepted by us even as a temporary measure of temporary relief. . . 
the ultimate goal of our labours should be an Irish Republic, and 
Irishmen should not be satisfied till that goal is reached.” Beyond 
Mr. Gladstone’s statutory Parliament something further would still 
remain, and the hope of a cessation from agitation would prove delu- 
sive. Neither the statutory Parliament nor the National Council 
will be accepted save as a means to the end of separation. Either 
scheme would still refuse to a patriotic Irish assembly the power of 
stimulating native industries by the imposition of prohibitive duties 
upon English manufactures. It would deprive it of the pleasure to 
be derived from withholding supplies in the event of the alien 
government, whose grasp over the Irish contributions to the Imperial 
Exchequer would still be maintained, becoming involved in a war 
with another alien, though possibly less obnoxious, power. It would 
forbid it the gratification of maintaining an independent army to 
threaten and overawe the alien government and foreign power. One 
effect an Irish National Assembly, were it ever conceded, might indeed 
have. If in its working, contrary to all present expectation, it 
should prove careful of the varied interests in Ireland, if its adminis- 
tration were pure and just, free from sectarian bias, and animated 
only by an honest desire to promote the common welfare, it might 
have removed the great obstacle which now prevents a large propor- 
tion of Irishmen from throwing themselves into the national ranks. 
Their belief in the value of the English connection might disappear, 
and we should have advanced by a very long stride towards that 
separation which it is the avowed object of all English statesmen to 
avoid. Rospert STaPLes. 
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IIl.—BEHIND THE SCENES. 


Tuoven I never took the Fenian oath, I have always been more or 
less in the swim. Nowadays, indeed, oath-bound Fenianism is as 
good as dead in Ireland. ‘“ The new departure”’ killed it. To under- 
stand this, one must know some “ ancient history.” James Stephens 
and John O’Mahony—honest John O’Mahony—were the fathers of 
Fenianism. The rebellion of 48 brought them together. I have 
heard that Stephens was wounded at Ballingarry, and in order to hood- 
wink the police his friends killed him, and while the police were 
watching his funeral he escaped from the country—took ‘ French 
leave’ in fact, and turned up in Paris. O’Mahony joined him 
there, along with other refugees, and in Paris it was that Fenianism 
was hatched. The new organisation was to be oath-bound, secret, 
and purely political, and to depend on America for its supplies. The 
first three of these characteristics have always been a cause of weak- 
ness, and but for American support Fenianism would never have been 
of much account. Stephens copied the foreign revolutionary societies 
too closely to suit the case of Ireland. The Catholic clergy in those 
days were against revolution, for the best of them had been educated 
in England or France, and were very different men from the May- 
nooth priests, and moreover they could give no quarter to any secret 
society whatever. The conspiracy therefore came under the ban of 
the Church, and war was openly declared against it by Cardinal 
Cullen at the McManus funeral in 1861. The quarrel became more 
bitter as time went on, and when Stephens started the Irish People 
newspaper in 1863, he had his revenge by attacking the priests as 
political leaders. ‘‘ No Priests in Politics” was his favourite text. 
But Fenianism not only offended and alienated the priests, it failed 
to secure the support of the farmers. The oath in use at that time 
bound the conspirators to take up arms at a moment’s notice in 
defence of the “ Irish Republic” then “ virtually established””—that 
word virtually used to impress the “ boys”’ immensely. Now this was 
well enough for those who had nothing to lose, but it was another 
thing altogether where a man had a “bit of land.” The leaders used 
to boast that half the farmers in Ireland were sworn, but I never 
believed it; and when the “ Rising’ took place in 1867 scarcely a 
farmer in the country could be got to “rise.” They would all have 
been “ patriots” if it had suited their pockets, but what troubled 
them was the rent, and nothing else. Though the Republic was 
“ virtually established,” it had done nothing for them, and how could 
they mend matters by turning out to get shot by the constabulary ? 
Whatever the reason, the farmers stayed at home on that terrible 
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night in March, ’67, when so many poor fellows took to the fields in 
the snow. The hook was not properly baited for fish of their sort. 

At this time Stephens was still at the head of the home organisa- 
tion with the high-sounding title of C.0.I.R., which means Chief 
Organiser Irish Republic. But the “ Rising,” which was entirely 
his work, put an end to his career. Indeed he was a thorough 
impostor. He was clever, no doubt—we are all clever in Ireland— 
but his vanity was absolutely boundless, and he was as reckless in 
his statements as in his use of money. He imposed not only on the 
Government but on his co-conspirators, who believed all he said as 
to the strength of the organisation, and when the collapse of the 
movement revealed the truth his fame and influence were destroyed. 

The “Fenian Brotherhood,” as the American organisation was 
called, was at this period divided into two rival bodies, one of which 
was in alliance with Stephens in his Irish schemes, and the other, or 
Roberts’ wing, as it was termed from the name of its leader, aimed 
at raids on Canada as a means of delivering Ireland. This latter 
society had never been recognised by the “I.R.B.,” or home 
organisation, but Roberts took advantage of Stephens’s disgrace to 
improve his position. Two months after the “Rising” he de- 
spatched his “Secretary for Civil Affairs” to negotiate an alliance 
with the leaders in Ireland. This man, Daniel O’Sullivan by name, 
secured the aid of an able colleague, whom it would not be fair to 
name, for he has since become famous as an Irish M.P. As the result 
of their mission a meeting was arranged between Roberts as “ Presi- 
dent F.B.” and delegates appointed to represent the “I.R.B.” The 
conference was held in the French capital on the 4th July, and the 
“Treaty of Paris” was signed by the high contracting parties. One 
term of the bargain was that the Government of the I.R.B. should 
become vested in a “‘Supreme Council” of seven members, one for 
each province in Ireland, one for Scotland, and two to represent 
England, north and south respectively. The proposed union came 
to nothing, for the ‘“‘ Supreme Council” having been duly elected by 
the help of Roberts’s money, at once asserted their supremacy by 
refusing to own the authority of any American organisation what- 
ever. 

My purpose is not to write a history of Fenianism, but merely to 
explain the course and character of recent Irish agitation; and 
having thus called attention to the hostility of the priests and the 
indifference of the farmers, and having recorded the creation of the 
Supreme Council, or “8.C., I.R.B.,” I may take a leap of eleven 
years in my narrative. The various Fenian bodies in America had 
meanwhile come together in a new society called the “ United 
Brotherhood,” admin’riered by a committee called the “ Executive 
Bureau.” The name by which the brotherhood is known inside its 
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own ranks is the V.C., but most people call it the Clan-na-Gael. In 
the winter of 1878 the V.C. determined to send an “envoy” to this 
country in order to establish a closer union between the conspirators 
here and in America. The man selected for this duty was John 
Devoy, one of the released Fenian convicts of 1865, and more 
recently a trustee of the Fenian “ Skirmishing Fund,” and the editor 
of the New York Jrish Nation newspaper. Devoy met the Supreme 
Council, and afterwards travelled through the United Kingdom to 
satisfy himself as to the state of the conspiracy. In the following 
summer he returned to America and laid his report before the 
annual Fenian convention. The state of affairs he disclosed was far 
from cheering. The I.R.B. was thoroughly disorganised, and bitter 
feuds existed, partly through the influence of Stephens, who still had 
a few active adherents, and partly on the Home Rule question, which 
was then before the country. Prominent Home Rulers had been 
expelled from the organisation, and the farmers were more indifferent 
than ever, though very willing to pay for firearms. Fenianism was 
still a power in the towns, but in country districts it was practically 
dead. 

The significance of these facts was apparent to Devoy himself, and 
was pressed by him upon the V.C. organisation. But the chief 
exponent of the new policy was a much abler man, whose name 
was at this time before the public as an Irish agitator: I allude of 
course to Michael Davitt. Davitt’s early career gave no promise of 
his present fame. He began life as errand-boy in a stationer’s shop 
in Haslingden, in Lancashire, and left that employment only to be- 
come “arms agent”’ to the Fenians, an occupation in which he was 
so successful as to earn a sentence of fifteen years penal servitude in 
1870. In 1878 the Government let him out on a ticket-of-leave ; 
and he soon came to the front in a way that astonished his friends as 
much as it distressed the authorities. Davitt at once recognised that 
the vital question in Ireland was the land, and with all the passionate 
earnestness of his nature he threw himself into the agitation, and 
became the foremost champion of the Irish peasantry. In August, 
1879, Parnell’s celebrated Limerick meeting was held, at which he 
openly counselled the farmers to pay no rent whatever if the reduction 
they themselves chose to demand was refused. To carry out this new 
policy the Land League was founded in the following November. 
Michael Davitt has the honour of being its putative “ father.” 

When Mr. Parnell crossed the Atlantic to procure American aid 
for the new movement, the Fenian leaders received him with open 
arms, and every Fenian lodge became an organisation for promoting 
“receptions’’ for the Irish leader and collecting funds for the 
League. But the Fenians at home were by no means so unanimous 

at first in accepting the new departure. The “Supreme Council ” no 
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doubt had been squared by Devoy, but the “Stephens wing’”’ of the 
conspiracy stood out against the change, and at the general election 
of 1880 some men of that party came over from London and tried to 
levy black mail on the Land League by threatening to stand on the 
Fenian ticket against the Home Rulers. Everybody remembers the 
events of the autumn of 1880; how “boycotting” was inaugurated 
to coerce Captain Boycott, and “ emergency men” were established 
to raise the siege of his farm and save his crops. Many a great 
discovery has been due to accident, and boycotting is of the number. 
It taught the Leaguers that they possessed a power they had never 
dreamt of before, and they set themselves at once to use it mercilessly. 
This forced the hand of the Government, and a prosecution was be- 
gun against Parnell, Dillon, and Biggar for conspiracy to prevent 
the payment of rent. The case came to trial in January, and ended 
in failure, save in so far as it proved the illegality of the Land League, 
a discovery which the Government acted upon the following October 
—nine months was the average period of incubation for the plans of 
this “ too late Government.” 

1881 was an eventful year. In February Davitt was arrested on 
his ticket-of-leave, and Mr. Forster’s ‘Suspects Act” was passed, 
under which the local leaders of the Land League were sent to gaol. 
This brought up the ladies, who formed a league of their own under 
Miss Anna Parnell, and carried on the work in spite of the denun- 
ciations of Cardinal McCabe. The Government had declared war, 
and they were thus out-maneuvred. What the issue might have 
been no one can say, had not a duel between the Premier and the 
Irish leader decided the course of events. On the 7th October, at 
Leeds, Mr. Gladstone delivered himself of a tremendous philippic 
against Mr. Parnell. The condition of Ireland was hopeful, he 
declared. No labouring population in Europe had made such pro- 
gress as the Irish in the twenty years preceding, but Mr. Parnell and 
his agitation stood between them and the prosperity which the Land 
Act would certainly produce. Mr. Parnell was a living proof that 
the state of things in Ireland was coming to a question between law 
on the one side and sheer lawlessness on the other. Mr. Parnell had 
dared to proclaim that if the crown of England was to be the link 
between the two countries it must be the only link. But he warned 
him that the “ resources of civilisation were not yet exhausted.” 

“Will Mr. Parnell quail before the colossal force of the Prime 
Minister’s invective?” So asked The Times. But Mr. Parnell was 
not the man to quail. In a speech at Wexford, two days after- 
wards, he replied to the Prime Minister, hurling back “taunt for 
taunt and threat for threat,” and branding his harangue as “ unscru- 
pulous and dishonest.”” The Premier’s ‘“‘ brave words” he treated 
with contempt and ridicule; there was a ring about them, he said, 
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like the whistle of a schoolboy on his way through a churchyard at 
night to keep up his courage. That was on the 9th October; on 
the 13th Mr. Parnell was arrested. Post hoc was the comment of the 
Gladstonites ; propter hoc was the taunt of the Parnellites. Be that 
as it may, the Land League replied by issuing the “No Rent” 
manifesto, and on the 18th the organisation was suppressed. The 
field was now clear for Mr. Gladstone to have the last word, and he 
took advantage of it at Liverpool on the 27th. A speech of Mr. 
Lowther’s was the red flag that drew him on this occasion. Mr. 
Lowther will never be Prime Minister, but we have had worse Chief 
Secretaries than he. His Tory predecessor had governed Ireland by 
“squaring ” Mr. Butt, and the Whigs thought only of coercion ; but 
he was always both fair and straight, and, unlike other Englishmen, 
he knew when to take us seriously and when to laugh at us. But he 
was born too soon—by five years too soon; and in 1881 he had the 
temerity to assert that ‘the party headed by Mr. Parnell commanded 
the support of the majority of the people of Ireland.” How Mr. 
Gladstone would hail him as a brother if he would but repeat that 
utterance in 1886! He had no right to say it, however, just when 
Mr. Gladstone had sent Mr. Parnell to Kilmainham as a pesti- 
lent agitator who was standing between the Irish people and their 
heaven-sent benefactor. ‘‘I utterly protest against it,” Mr. Glad- 
stone exclaimed ; “I believe a greater calumny, a more gross and 
injurious statement could not possibly be made against the Irish 
nation. We believe we are at issue with an organised attempt to 
override the free-will and judgment of the Irish nation. . . . It is 
a great issue ; it is a conflict for the very first and elementary prin- 
ciples upon which civil society is constituted. It is idle to talk of 
either law or order or religion or civilisation if these gentlemen are 
to carry through the reckless and chaotic schemes that they have 
devised. Rapine is the first object, but rapine is not the only object. 
It is perfectly true that these gentlemen wish to march through 
rapine to disintegration and dismemberment of the empire.” “ Brave 
words” truly! But, as the cynical Mr. Parnell must have thought, 
the whistling was becoming louder because the ghosts seemed to be 
drawing nearer. That day six months Lord Cowper was dismissed 
to make room for a Viceroy commissioned to govern Ireland on the 
lines of the Kilmainham treaty. Mr. Parnell was released from 
prison pledged to call off the pack who were committing outrages 
throughout the country, and to support Mr. Gladstone in Parliament 
in “forwarding Liberal principles ;”’ and Mr. Gladstone on his part 
undertook to adopt the programme of the Land League by promoting 
what the League would “ regard as a practical settlement of the land 
question.” 

That treaty was still a secret when the nation was appalled by the 
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Phenix Park murders, which again changed the policy of this see- 
saw Government, and led the Cabinet which had driven out Mr. 
Forster by their refusal to consider a Crimes Bill, to promote a 
Crimes Bill such as may well have astonished Mr. Forster himself. 
How can Irishmen be expected to respect English government in the 
face of such despicable vacillation? If the policy was right which 
Lord Spencer entered Kingstown Harbour to inaugurate at 7 a.m. on 
the 6th May, 1882, the deed of blood done in view of his window in 
the park at 7 p.m. on that memorable day was no reason for reversing 
it. On the contrary, had there been one spark of statesmanship 
among the political hucksters of the Cabinet, they would have seen 
that, however deep might be their own responsibility for this latest 
crime, Mr. Parnell’s hands were clean; and the sense of horror, 
coupled I may add with fear, which it excited in Ireland would 
have supplied him with a leverage without which it is more than 
doubtful whether he could have fulfilled his bargain. It was a most 
hideous crime doubtless, but how many crimes as hideous had pre- 
ceded it? But a month before an Irish lady had been brutally 
murdered on her way home from the house of God in broad day on 
a Sunday. And what of the poor Huddys in the west, who had been 
done to death like dogs while in their humble office fulfilling their duty 
to the State as really as were the Chief and Under Secretaries? Any 
one could fill up the awful list of crimes like these, but no one who was 
not living among the people can realise the horrors of that time, when 
terror reigned in every cottage home in the greater part of Ireland. 
But the savage crimes which had marked the sway of the Land 
League only led up to surrender to the Land League. There were 
neither searchings of heart nor wringing of hands in Downing Street 
so long as it was the poor Irish who were the victims, but when the 
blood of a friend and colleague was spilt the white flag of a cowardly 
truce was recalled, and a day of stern vengeance followed. This at 
least was our Irish reading of the facts. 

My own eyes were not fully opened at that time to the true character 
of the Land League. I was in London early in 1882, and some of the 
doings at the League Office in Bridge Street, opposite Westminster 
Hall, made me uneasy. It was not till the following year I got hold 
of facts to confirm my suspicions. Frank Byrne was secretary to the 
English branch of the League ; his office was a room opening out of 
the office of the Irish Parliamentary party, and Mr. Parnell used this 
room for his private business as being quieter than the other. The 
knives with which the murders were committed were bought with 
the money of the Leaguers. They were first given to a Fenian 
cobbler to cover them with leather sheathes, and from his shop they 
were carried to the office of the League by the brother of the secre- 
tary of the League, and there they lay until they were entrusted to 
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the wife of the secretary of the League to convey them to Dublin. 
Carey received them from her hands. He knew her well, but when 
confronted with her he refused to say the word which would have 
placed her in the dock for murder. Her own explanation was that 
“God must have either blinded his eyes or softened his heart.”” The 
day before her arrest in London her sister-in-law, Miss Maggie Byrne, 
was over here, and took back £200 from the treasurer of the League 
to enable the secretary and organisers of the League to make good 
their escape to America. Egan himself bolted soon afterwards. 

Why should all these men have absconded, and why should the 
League treasurer have found the money to enable them to abscond, 
if they were guiltless, or if the proof of their guilt would not have 
compromised the League? Did Mr. Parnell know all this? While 
the plot was hatching, no, most certainly not; he was safe in Kil- 
mainham, and in common with his fellow-prisoners he must be held 
absolutely guiltless. But what I found out afterwards many others 
knew as well as myself, and he had better means of knowing than 
any of us. I was one of those who tried to get an audit of the fund, 
but no honest audit has ever been allowed. There was a sham audit 
by Priest Sheehy, Mr. Dillon, M.P., and Mr. Matthew Harris, M.P.; 
but this was not meant to satisfy, but only to silence the inquisitive. 
I suppose they saw some sort of voucher for every item in Egan’s 
account, but there was no attempt to test the genuineness of these 
vouchers, or to trace the application of the money. Between October, 
1879, and October, 1882, the money the receipt of which Egan 
acknowledged amounted to £244,820. Four-fifths of this sum came 
from America, and a little shuffling in the exchange of dollars into 
pounds sterling would have sufficed to provide a “secret service 
fund.” The Government de jue had such a fund; why should not 
the Government de facto possess one also ? 

On the anniversary of the suppression of the Land League the 
Irish National League was established at a conference held in Dub- 
lin; and six months later the Irish National League of America was 
organised at a convention in Philadelphia. About this Dublin 
meeting I have nothing to tell beyond what appeared in the news- 
papers. The most noticeable incident which marked it was a bitter 
altercation between Davitt and some of Mr. Parnell’s lieutenants, 
proving how widely he differed from his leader on the land ques- 
tion and what imminent danger there was at that time of an open 
rupture. This new organisation, which is to-day the de facto Govern- 
ment of Ireland, is practically the Land League revived, but with 
two important differences: first, its “platform” is laid with far 
greater definiteness; and further, while “Land Law Reform” is 
relegated to the second place, National Self-government is made 
the principal plank—“ the restitution to the Irish people of the 
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right to manage their own affairs in a Parliament elected by the 
people of Ireland.” Nor can this be explained to mean no more 
than is generally understood by Jocal self-government, for “local 
self-government” is the third article in the constitution of the 
League, defined much in the same way as in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
election address, but including the abolition of the viceroyalty, and 
“the substitution of local for imperial control in the appointment 
and management of the police.”” The meaning of this is clear. It 
was to gain national independence for Ireland that Mr. Parnell took 
off his coat. As he said in Cincinnati, “ None of us will be satisfied 
until we have destroyed the last link which keeps Ireland bound to 
England.” 

But it is in the secret history of the convention at Philadelphia 
that the true inwardness of the movement must be fully learned. 
I was not at that convention, but from friends who came straight 
from it to New York I got full knowledge of everything that passed 
there. The published report was significant enough; still more 
significant was what took place behind the scenes. The occasion was 
the third annual convention of the Irish Land League of America, 
which had been formed to support and subsidise the movement at 
home; but the real object of the meeting was to reconstitute that 
association on the exact lines laid down at the Dublin conference. 
This, however, was a dangerous game for the Fenian organisation to 
play. If the Clan-na-Gael promoted a strong and successful move- 
ment of the kind without ensuring that the control of it should 
remain entirely in their own hands, they might find themselves 
deserted by their own child ; or, to change the figure, after having 
“paid the piper” for years, they might lose the power of “ calling 
the tune.” But the splendid organisation of the Clan-na-Gael enabled 
them to overcome every difficulty and danger. 

By the call for the convention, which was signed by Egan and two 
of the Clan-na-Gael leaders, “all Irish American temperance, mutual 
benefit, charitable, literary, musical, and patriotic organisations” were 
invited to send delegates, and the object of the congress was declared 
to be, inter alia, to make “ efforts to recover for our motherland the 
God-given and inalienable right of national independence ; and, [it 
went on to say] that these efforts may be guided by the best counsels 
of all our people, and be made powerful by their combined strength, 
to blend into one organisation all the Irish societies of the United 
States and Canada, the new organisation to be affiliated with the 
Trish National League of Ireland, of which Charles Stewart Parnell 
is the President.” 

Now every Clan-na-Gael lodge in America is ostensibly a ‘‘ mutual 
benefit society” of some sort, witha public name ; and acting under 
secret instructions from the executive body, every lodge sent a delegate 
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to represent it under its public appellation. And further, Clan-na- 
Gael men in many cases obtained nominations from other societies. 
Every Clan-na-Gael delegate was directed to report himself on arrival 
at an address given in the secret circular of instructions; and when 
the appointed day arrived the leader of the Fenian organisation had 
the satisfaction of discovering that, the plot was entirely successful ; 
he commanded a clear majority in the convention. 

On the 25th April, 1883, the Land League meeting was held. 
Both Brennan and Egan were present and spoke, the one the secre- 
tary, the other the treasurer of the Irish Land League. Brennan’s 
language is noteworthy: “Though the name of the Land League 
should be changed,” he said, “its principles should not cease to be 
felt. They must continue on the lines in which they had started till 
the last vestige of landlordism and foreign rule—the twin gaolers of 
the Irish race—are swept out of the country.’ Egan was equally 
outspoken : “I think I can promise,” he declared, “ that the move- 
ment which has already accomplished so much will, in its new form, 
and under the able and sagacious guidance of Charles Stewart 
Parnell, lead us very soon to the ardently wished-for goal of national 
self-government.” 

That night there was a caucus meeting of the Clan-na-Gael delegates, 
and all arrangements were carefully planned for the convention on the 
following day. “ At 11 a.m.” (to quote the official report) ‘“ the con- 
vention was called to order by Alexander Sullivan, Esq., of Chicago, 
Ill.” But the official report omitted to mention that this gentleman 
happened to be president of the great Clan-na-Gael Fenian organi- 
sation. He is a Chicago lawyer, whose career has been marked by 
what the present Chief Secretary would call “ unfortunate incidents.” 
His brief opening address concluded with the following words: “ In 
the spirit in which Robert Emmet died we live; in his words, we are 
‘determined upon delivering our native country from the yoke of a 
foreign and unrelenting tyranny,’ and ‘to place her independence 
beyond the reach of any power on earth.’’”” When Mr. Parnell 
visited America to seek support for the Land League, Sullivan was 
his chief “ bottle-holder” in the West ; and his words on this occa- 
sion derive additional significance from the “ message”’ from the 
Irish leader read at the convention. Mr. Parnell advised moderation 
“to enable us to continue to accept help from America,” and added, 
“T have perfect confidence that by prudence, moderation, and firm- 
ness the cause of Ireland will continue to advance, and though per- 
secution rests heavily upon us at present, before many years have 
passed we shall have achieved those great objects for which through 
many centuries our race has struggled.” What are these objects ? 
Not local self-government; not a Parliament such as the union 
deprived us of and Mr. Gladstone would restore to us. The 
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struggle of centuries is nothing of this sort; it is for nothing less 
than entire and absolute independence. Mr. Parnell’s “ message ” 
gave rise to a series of resolutions adopted by the convention, 
from which the following are extracts: “Be it resolved, that 
the English Government in Ireland .... has no moral right 
whatever to exist in Ireland, and that it is the duty of the Irish race 
throughout the world to sustain the Irish people in the employment 
of all legitimate means to substitute for it national self-government. 
Resolved, that we pledge our unqualified and constant support, moral 
and material, to our countrymen in Ireland in their efforts to recover 
national self-government.” And finally, ‘‘ Resolved, that the Irish 
National League of America sends greeting to its honoured and 
esteemed leader, Charles Stewart Parnell, pledging its hearty support 
of the platform and policy adopted by the Irish National League in 
Dublin.” This last resolution was cabled forthwith to Mr. Parnell. 

Two other incidents of the convention are noteworthy. The 
O’Donovan Rossa cligue, whose resources had been exhausted in 
dynamite explosions in England, tried to give trouble, but they were 
squared by formal promises that the Clan-na-Gael would take up 
“the good work ”—promises which have been faithfully kept, as the 
Londoners have since proved to their cost; and secondly, Alexander 
Sullivan, the Fenian “ boss,” was appointed president of the new 
National League. His election was agreed upon at a caucus meeting 
of the Clan-na-Gael ; but jealousies were excited in the convention 
by the discovery that he had the whole meeting “in his pocket.” 
This led to some very pretty mancwuvring which completely hood- 
winked the objectors. When Sullivan had been proposed and 
seconded for president he “ obtained the floor and declined being a 
candidate.’”’ The convention, however, insisted on his being in- 
cluded with the other nominees in the poll, and he was chosen by the 
large majority. Once again he “ firmly declined the honour;’’ but 
after an interval he yielded to the entreaties of Mrs. Parnell, the 
mother of the Irish leader, who “in elegant language” appealed to 
him to accept the post. The Rev. Father O’Reilly, a nominee of 
Sullivan’s, was appointed treasurer, and J. J. Hynes, a prominent 
Fenian, was elected secretary. 

Here, then, is the fully developed outcome of the “ new departure ”’ 
in Fenianism. The Irish National League—the de facto government 
of Ireland—of which Mr. Parnell is president, has practically 
absorbed the I.R.B., or home organisation ; and the American branch 
of it, on which it depends for its supplies, and which claims Mr. 
Parnell as “its honoured and esteemed leader,” is nothing more or 
less than the Clan-na-Gael—the secret Fenian society of the United 
States, which defers a renewal of the dynamite campaign in London 
only in order to permit the Parliamentary party to play out their 
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game. With these facts before me, is it strange that I should regard 
the present agitation with misgivings? I like a fair fight, conducted 
with straightforwardness and honesty. Mr. Parnell and his lieu- 
tenants have publicly pledged their word in Parliament that Mr. 
Gladstone’s scheme will be accepted by the Irish people as a full and 
final settlement of every national demand. If they are sincere in 
these pledges let them convene another national convention 
in Dublin, and proclaim the death of the National League as 
plainly and as publicly as they announced its birth. Until they 
have done this their position is dishonest and dishonourable. I 
challenge them to do this. Mr. Parnell has taken off his coat to 
obtain national independence for Ireland, and nothing short of this. 
Let him publicly put on his coat again now if he dare ; let him pub- 
licly repudiate further aid from American Fenianism ; but in com- 
mon honesty let him first return the quarter of a million he has 
drawn from American Fenianism in aid of the cause he is now 
betraying. 

The Irish people will never be satisfied with Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule scheme, and the man who asserts they will is either 
a fool or a knave. I am one of those who believe that even now if 
government in England came into the hands of upright men whose 
word might be trusted, and who would hold the balance between us 
all in Ireland fairly and firmly, the maintenance of the Union 
might still be possible, and our country might become prosperous 
and peaceful without any radical change whatever. Some may think 
that this “if” is chimerical, but I cannot forget that twelve months 
have not yet passed since power came into the hands of the democracy, 
and I am willing to let them have a fair trial. Irish leaders can 
afford to wait, but they cannot afford to give the go-by to their public 
pledges, and offer new pledges to be in turn repudiated hereafter : 
the tricks to which an English politician resorts to gain office, or to 
keep office, will discredit the leaders of a rising nationality. 
Neither can I ignore the fact that what are called “the better 
classes” are all against Home Rule at present. It used not to be so, 
and it may not be so hereafter if the present scheme be not forced on 
them. If it be, they will be permanently alienated, and the people 
cannot do without their co-operation. You may flog a young horse 
past a whitewashed milestone that has scared him, but if you do you 
will make him what we call in Munster a “shy horse ”’ ever after- 
wards, whereas if you coax him up to it quietly and let him see there 
is no harm in it, you will win him for good. At present people who 
have anything to lose are all against Home Rule in any form, but 
this is due to their distrust of the powers that are behind it to-day. 
And they have some cause for their fears. I share their distrust of 
the Fenians, and I endorse the teaching of James Stephens about 
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clerical leadership in politics. ‘These Maynooth priests have offended 
all the educated Catholics ; they only want to better themselves and 
put down the Protestants. Then, as for the farmers, I deplore a 
dishonest refusal to pay afair rent. Jam no landlord; the only rood 
of land I can call my own is on the shores of the Pacific. But I 
think honesty is not only the best policy, but the only policy that in 
the long run will prosper. And lastly, I recognise the fact that the 
hostility of the well-to-do people to this measure is largely due to Mr. 
Gladstone’s advocacy of it. I share their distrust of Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Parnell may make a cat’s-paw of him for the time, but even he 
has not changed his opinion of him. 

These Home Rule schemes are the merest tinkering. Once you set 
that ball rolling it will inevitably roll to the bottom of the hill. If 
it be certain that a radical change is necessary in the relations 
between England and Ireland, there is only one change which has 
any prospect of finality, and that is the change which Mr. Parnell, 
with the numerical majority of the people at his back, has demanded— 
national independence. I may be told this is impossible, but I believe 
no such thing. It is more within reach to-day than the present offer 
of Home Rule seemed to be a few years ago. If men who are both 
upright and wise as well as able come to the front in England, I 
repeat my own conviction, unpopular though it be, that no such radical 
changes are essential; but if party leaders in England are still to act 
on the old lines, then the same causes which have produced the pre- 
sent capitulation to the Irish vote will secure in some future crisis 
the payment of whatever price will be required to buy that vote or 
to extinguish it. But if the Parliamentary party be allowed to 
pledge the Irish people to the finality of the measure now proposed, 
the opprobrium attaching to broken pledges—and all such pledges 
will certainly be broken—will render further concessions impossible 
until the grave shall have closed upon the men who are now engaged 
in this struggle. Meanwhile a new agitation, more desperate and 
bitter than that which has distracted Ireland in the past, will, ghoul- 
like, suck the life-blood of our national prosperity, and bring us to 
still lower depths of misery and humiliation. 

It is not without misgivings that I have penned these pages. I 
regret the pain which I fear they will cause to some, but having been 
behind the scenes I feel it to be a duty to bring to light thus plainly 
the facts and truths of the present crisis. Some of my friends will 
possibly discover my identity, but no one will be surprised if in the 
circumstances of the hour I withhold my name and subscribe myself 

An IRIsHMAN. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue historical importance of current events is not easily determined, 
yet it may be safely asserted that the month of June, 1886, will always 
be remembered in the constitutional history of England. Early on 
Tuesday morning the 8th inst., the House of Commons refused to 
read a second time the Bill for the better government of Ireland, by 
a majority of thirty in one of the fullest Houses ever assembled. 
For weeks previously the question raised by Mr. Gladstone’s measure 
had been discussed not only inside the walls of Parliament, but also, 
and with quite as great ability, by a multitude of distinguished men in 
the columns of the Times. The condemnation pronounced upon the 
measure by such independent thinkers as Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. 
Lecky, Professor Goldwin Smith, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Mr. 
Froude, and others was emphasised by the emphatic verdict of all 
the ablest men in the House of Commons. Not one single voice of 
importance has been heard in its favour save only that of its authors ; 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Parnell are on this question 
opposed by all the intelligence of the country. 

We do not purpose here to discuss the anomalies and absurdities 
of this attempt “to put back the hands of the clock” by breaking up 
the United Kingdom and robbing the Imperial Parliament of its 
supremacy at the very moment when men of all parties are beginning 
to revolve schemes for the consolidation and federation of the whole 
empire. We shall not weary our readers with arguments which are 
as widely known as they are convincing, nor shall we dwell upon the 
methods Mr. Gladstone has condescended to employ in the course of 
this contest, save in so far as they may affect our appreciation of the 
patriotism of his opponents. If Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill was 
rejected, and rejected by what we must, under the circumstances, call a 
large majority, this result was due mainly to the efforts of Lord Hart- 
ington and Mr. Chamberlain. No other name, not even that of Mr. 
Goschen, is worthy to rank with these in the grateful memory of 
Englishmen. Throughout the whole contest Lord Hartington has had 
the better part. He refused in the beginning to lend to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government his support or countenance. No former statements 
can be quoted against his consistency. His honesty, his patriotism 
are above question, and the attitude he has constantly maintained 
commands the respect even of his most unscrupulous adversaries. In 
the rain of manifestoes, too, with which we have recently been 
deluged, his is by far the most noteworthy. There is no affectation 
in its style or weakness in grasp of the subject. There it stands, 
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four-square to all the winds that blow, based on broad foundations 
of honesty, and clear practical insight. The lucidity, eandour, and 
common sense of it are most conspicuous; yet these qualities, rare as 
they are to-day, do not seem to us so valuable as the sheer courage 
manifest in the whole composition. Take it all in all, it is the only 
“utterance ” we have seen which is quite worthy of the occasion, and 
of the high reputation of Englishmen for common sense and pluck. 
In it Lord Hartington coolly faces all the consequences of his action. 
He sees perfectly that if we now disappoint the exaggerated hopes of 
the Celtic Irish we may have to suppress their mutiny with a strong 
hand. The National League, he says, ought to be put down. He sees, 
too, that we shall then be met in the House of Commons by the 
obstructive tactics of over eighty Parnellites. Well, for that too he 
is prepared. “It would be our duty to defend the authority of 
Parliament against internal attacks, as our predecessors have de- 
fended it in former times from the external aggressions of arbitrary 
power.” This, it seems to us, is the most important pronouncement of 
a new and necessary constitutional principle which this controversy 
has yet produced. By this manifesto Lord Hartington has not only 
increased our already great respect for him personally, but has also 
raised our opinion of modern British statesmanship, by showing 
that it may possess some of the great qualities distinctive of our race. 
Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, has been called upon to play a 
much more difficult part. As early as 1874 he had declared himself 
in favour of according Home Rule to Ireland. Ten years later, in 
the pages of this Review, a plan for effecting this object by means 
of the establishment in Ireland of provincial councils, in a measure 
expressed Mr. Chamberlain’s views. When called upon by Mr. Glad- 
stone to aid him in satisfying the demand of the Parnellites, Mr. 
Chamberlain consented and took office—as we now know, under 
protest, and with qualifications, but still the fact remained that 
Mr. Chamberlain, up to within the last three months, was generally 
looked upon as one of the strongest and most consistent partisans 
of the policy of extending Home Rule to Ireland. But those who 
had followed Mr. Chamberlain’s successful career with interest, who 
weighed his various utterances carefully, knew well that he had 
never been in favour of separation. Mr. Chamberlain possesses in 
rare measure what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls the qualities of a real 
ruler of men, and his experience of government has developed these 
qualities and made them conscious. Within the last few years his 
own best powers, it seems to us, have begun to modify his theories. 
Mr. Chamberlain now sees that he does not stand in quite the same 
relation to realities, as his earlier opinions seem to indicate. Clear- 
headed and resolute as ever, all his ability and all his steadfastness 
were called into play by Mr. Gladstone’s mad proposal. Taught by 
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experience that his own desire to grant Home Rule to Ireland had 
been pushed quite far enough, he found himself suddenly called upon 
to push it yet farther—much farther. He refused, and in spite of 
conciliation and coercion, in spite of the fact that ‘the possibility of 
the leadership of the party”’ was dangled before his eyes, he deter- 
mined to abide by his refusal. His opposition, and his opposition 
chiefly, wrecked Mr. Gladstone’s hopes and defeated the Bill. 
Considering his position, its difficulties and its temptations ; consider- 
ing, too, that on his action everything at the last depended, we are 
forced to admit that in this crisis no one has deserved better of his 
countrymen than Mr. Chamberlain. His manifesto, too, was a very 
able and impressive document, more conspicuous perhaps for intel- 
lectual ability than even that of Lord Hartington. Besides, it con- 
tained the very best statement of the just claims of Ulster to separate 
consideration which has yet appeared. 

Nosingle Tory, it must be confessed even by Conservatives, has come 
so well out of this trial, we will not say as Lord Hartington or Mr. Cham- 
berlain, but as Mr. Goschen or Mr. (now Sir George) Trevelyan. No 
one of them has displayed Mr. Goschen’s energy and ability, or stands 
before the country in so worthy and manly a position as does Sir George 
Trevelyan. Their inaction has been as remarkable as their speeches 
and addresses have been unwise. They profess to regard this pre- 
sent question as one of immeasurable importance to the empire, and 
yet they seem well content to leave the task of deciding it satisfac- 
torily to their Liberal and Radical allies. They have spoken little 
and worked less for the Union they wish us to believe they prize 
so highly. Yet their inaction seems less culpable than it otherwise 
would, when we come to consider the character of their intermittent 
actions and the folly of their utterances. We are not inclined to 
condemn as wrong in itself the speech in which Lord Salisbury 
advocated twenty years of firm and resolute government in Ireland 
and a good dose of “coercion.” But it was surely unwise to take this 
line at a time when even Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hartington 
were willing to defend coercive legislation in Ireland if circumstances 
rendered coercion necessary. Lord Salisbury can hardly be defended 
for giving utterance at such a moment to a wholly unnecessary and 
unpopular declaration ; one, too, couched in a spirit of such “ austere 
and insolent domination,” that it has been turned into the Ministerial 
electioneering “cry.’’ And, then, what shall we say of the weak 
address which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has thought fit to issue as 
suited to the occasion, or of Lord Randolph Churchill’s manifesto, 
with its unmeasured and indecorous abuse of Mr. Gladstone? It is 
true that Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto showed a wondrously distorted 
view of facts, and this production, when taken together with his 
rhetorical effusions in Midlothian, might well excite the indignation 
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of a much more moderate man than Lord Randolph Churchill. But, 
surely, no intensity of indignation can justify such language as that 
used by the leader of the “fighting Tories” on this occasion. 
Evidently Lord Randolph Churchill addressed his manifesto to “ the 
gallery ” instead of rising to the height of the argument and therein, 
we think, he committed a serious crror of judgment. 

We have long ceased to expect from Conservatives able speeches 
or a conspicuous display of tact in difficult circumstances, so that 
present failures in these respects do not move us greatly. But we 
do expect from them a sensitive regard for their own promises, a con- 
siderable measure of honesty and public spirit. Now in the course 
of this Home Rule debate the Conservative leaders severally, and the 
Conservative party in the person of its chief “ whip” pledged them- 
selves to contest no seat at the approaching elections which was held 
by a Unionist. How have they kept this pledge? At the present 
moment Conservative candidates are hotly contesting five such seats. 
In East Hampshire Lord Wolmer’s seat is disputed by Mr. Nichol- 
son; in North Shropshire the Conservatives are running Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney against Mr. Bickersteth ; in East Essex Mr. Kitching 
has to defend his position against Mr. Gray; in Romford Mr. West- 
lake is attacked by Mr. Theobald; and, worst of all, Mr. Brand has. 
been driven from Stroud by Mr. Holloway. These are all excep- 
tional cases, we are told. Conservatives confess themselves unable- 
to support Mr. Westlake because he not only voted against the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill, but also voted against the amendment 
of Mr. Jesse Collings by which the Conservative party was turned out 
of office ; and they refuse to support Mr. Brand, we suppose, because 
that gentleman not only voted but also spoke against the second 
reading of Mr. Gladstone’s measure. Mr. Kitching is rejected by 
Conservatives because he is a member of Mr. Chamberlain’s Radical- 
Unionist Committee, and Mr. Nicholson opposes Lord Wolmer be- 
cause the seat, we are told, belongs to the Conservatives. This is 
surely unworthy quibbling. The Conservative pledge was precise 
and definite. The promise must be kept strictly, if only for the 
reason that victory is not yet assured to the Unionists. If seats are. 
lost through Conservative faithlessness, there will be substantial 
grounds for bitter complaints. Something more of the self-sacrificing 
spirit shown by Mr. Blundell Maple in withdrawing from the 
contest in South St. Pancras is indispensable; and it cannot be too 
earnestly hoped that Lord Salisbury, for his own sake, for the sake 
of political honesty, for the sake of the honour of his party, will be 
found to have bestirred himself in support of the Unionist members 
above enumerated. The coming fight will be close and desperately 
contested. Not a single point must be lost, for there is but too 
much reason to anticipate the issue will be anything but decisive. 
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In all probability the relative strength of parties in the new 
Parliament will be much the same as in the old. The Unionists 
may win ten, or twenty, or even thirty seats, but it is not probable 
in any case that they will win more, and if Mr. Gladstone’s health 
and voice do not desert him, and he carries out his intention of 
“stumping” the North of England and Scotland, the Unionists 
may congratulate themselves if they gain even ten. The victory 
is not assured, but it may be anticipated with a certain degree 
of confidence now that it is known that every single seat now held 
by Separatists, save Mr. Gladstone’s, will be contested. 

Can we, however, believe in the good faith of Conservatives if we 
doubt the sincerity of their convictions? Mr. Parnell’s disclosures 
in regard to the interview which he accorded to Lord Carnarvon has 
shaken the belief of many Liberals in the value of Conservative pro- 
testations. Lord Carnarvon was known to have leanings towards the 
Home Rule heresy even before his appointment as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Why, then, did the Conservatives place him in this post if 
they did not wish to hold out hopes to Mr. Parnell which they now 
declare they never dreamed of satisfying? We are inclined to think 
that this was a mere electioneering “ dodge.’’ We cannot believe that 
Lord Salisbury ever really contemplated such concessions to the Irish 
Separatists as Lord Carnarvon would have had no difficulty in accord- 
ing. But then, why did he appoint Lord Carnarvon? Since political 
life has assumed the character of a party struggle for supremacy, we 
care not to scrutinise too closely the motives of party leaders. We 
are content to close the old book of party recriminations, recognising 
that this great crisis has called forth a good deal of public spirit, not 
among Liberals or Radicals only, but also among Conservatives. No 
word of ours shall do anything to weaken the feeling of mutual 
respect which is now growing up between English Unionists of both 
political parties. 

Apart from its association with the question of Home Rule, the first 
Parliament returned by the new constituencies will be remembered 
merely as one of the shortest and least interesting in our history. 
While the Irish problem is in possession of the field it would be 
absurd to expect that anything very remarkable can be accomplished 
in the way of legislation on other subjects. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Crofters’ Bill should be the only measure of much 
importance which has been passed in the session now coming to an 
end. Something, however, has been gained by the full and satisfac- 
tory discussion of the Railway and Canal Rates Bill and the Lunacy 
Bills, and it is matter for unfeigned congratulation that the Bradlaugh 
difficulty has been peacefully and, it may be anticipated, finally set 
at rest. 

The Select Committee on Procedure have brought their labours 
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to a conclusion, and the new House of Commons will have the oppor- 
tunity of considering the recommendations of their report imme- 
diately after its assembly in the autumn. To what extent their pro- 
posals will be ultimately adopted it is of course impossible to say with 
any approach to confidence. But should they meet with the approval 
of the House as they at present stand, they will in themselves secure 
many of the practical advantages of Home Rule for the several 
divisions of the United Kingdom, on the expediency of which Con- 
servatives as well as Liberals are in the main agreed. The Com- 
mittee have, indeed, framed their report in evident contemplation of 
the large measures of reform and reconstruction in the existing 
system of local self-government for which all political parties are 
more or less prepared. The wide application which they propose 
should be made of the principle of devolution might easily be turned 
to account for the purpose of establishing what would be virtually 
national bureaux, and not simply bureaux of experts, as was the case 
in the experiment which was tried and abandoned a few years 
ago. The Grand Committees on law and trade which sat during 
the sessions of 1883 were confessedly bureaux of experts and their 
functions were rigidly limited to particular departments of general 
legislation. But the Standing Committees into which the House 
would be distributed under the suggested rules would not be 
subjected to any such restrictions, and the fact that they would be 
four in number seems in itself almost to imply that they are intended 
to be constituted on occasion as national bureauz, and to insure the 
settlement in the first instance of Bills specially relating to England 
or Scotland, Ireland or Wales, by members representing constituencies 
in one or other of the three kingdoms and the principality respec- 
tively. When the measures under consideration were of imperial 
scope and character, the Standing Committees of the future might be 
formed on the model of the Grand Committees of 1883, the Com- 
mittee of Selection being guided in the choice of members by their per- 
sonal qualifications rather than by the nationality of their constituents. 
The great defect in this part of the new scheme of procedure is the 
latitude which it allows to the whole House in the discussion of bills 
on report or as amended, Buta security against inordinate waste of 
time at least is provided by the condition that amendments which 
could not be moved in a Standing Committee should not be moved in 
the whole House, which, among other things, would preclude the 
possibility of bringing forward amendments which have been already 
moved and rejected. A more direct and, in some respects, a far more 
important and fundamental concession to the principle of Home Rule 
is the recommendation that Parliament should altogether relieve itself 
from the burden of private and: semi-public bill legislation. The 
change would apply to both Houses alike and could be affected 
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only by statute. It would involve, moreover, the establishment 
of local tribunals for the performance of the duties which are now 
relegated to parliamentary committees. But it is clear, from what 
Lord Salisbury said in his recent speech at Leeds, that the Con- 
servatives will support it; and Liberals of all sections have long 
been convinced that it is necessary and desirable. The process 
by which private and semi-public bills are now passed through 
Parliament is admitted by all save the members of the small and 
select professional body who are habitually employed in it to be an 
evil of portentous and ever increasing magnitude. The expense and 
trouble which it entails on the parties primarily interested in it are 
enormous, and the results obtained from it are always uncertain and 
frequently unsatisfactory. Parliamentary committees labour under 
the double disadvantage of being almost equally deficient in local 
knowledge and judicial training, either of which would in some 
degree compensate for the absence of the other. Their decisions are 
capricious and arbitrary, and even the most experienced practitioners 
are unable to form any trustworthy estimate of the chances of success 
with which a bill may be promoted or opposed before them. The 
questions which they have to determine are precisely those which 
town councils or county boards, or some larger but still local repre- 
sentative assemblies, would be pre-eminently fitted to entertain, and 
there is absolutely no reason for preserving their present jurisdiction 
except the profit and convenience of the parliamentary bar and their 
clients the parliamentary agents at Westminster. The proposed 
alteration in the hours of sitting will probably do more for the health 
and comfort of the members than for the promotion and despatch of 
public business, But this is of less moment in that the capacity of 
the House for dealing with bills in committee will be quadrupled, 
and the introduction of the c/éture will render persistent and mali- 
cious obstruction, if not impossible, at any rate a good deal more 
difficult than it isnow. Nor should the minor amendments in the 
rules, especially with respect to questions, be forgotten as means of 
economy in the expenditure of public time. They are technical, and 
to the outside world appear trivial and insignificant. But in practice 
their effect would certainly be found to be much more considerable 
than most people would be inclined at first sight to imagine. 

The career of the expiring Parliament has been so brief and ab- 
normal that it would be rash to draw any definite conclusions from 
it concerning the influence which the preponderance of the working 
classes in the constituencies is likely to have on the future constitu- 
tion and conduct of the House of Commons. The majority of the 
members returned at the last general election were new to parlia- 
mentary life, and their rawness and inexperience had their natural 
effect in an assembly of which they formed the larger as well as the 
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busiest and most officious part. As the session advanced, however, 
the greater portion of them made fair progress in the far from agree- 
able or flattering process of “ finding their own level,”’ and except on 
one or two occasions, they did not materially interfere with the orderly 
and established course of public business. All of them have been 
animated by a more or less irrepressible desire to make themselves 
conspicuous. But few of them seem to draw any nice distinction 
between notoriety and fame, and none of them have achieved present 
eminence or given much promise of eminence to come. Their pre- 
sence has in no way tended to raise either the intellectual or the 
moral tone of the House, and neither their statesmanship nor their 
eloquence has contributed anything worth notice to the wisdom of 
its counsels or the brilliancy of its debates. The parliamentary repu- 
tations which were already made have been on the whole rather 
increased than diminished during the session. Such has been the 
case more particularly with those of Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen, and in a less although still remarkable degree with those 
of Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill. But no fresh parliamentary reputations have been 
created, and the narrow circle of our leading politicians appears 
to be for the moment exceptionally free from all risk of inva- 
sion from outside. Independently of the temporary rearrange- 
ment of parties caused by the alliance of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Parnell, the House developed a marked tendency to split 
up into a number of cliques and coteries banded together for the 
propagation of some crotchet or the defence of some interest which 
they had taken under their special protection, and on behalf of which, 
and not on general grounds of policy, they were ready to make terms 
with the Government or the Opposition. Under these circumstances 
it cannot be regarded as otherwise than fortunate that the repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts and the constitution of the Crofters’ 
Commission were the most important matters in which they were 
successful in securing Ministerial sympathy and support. It may 
be observed, too, that the introduction into the House of a certain 
proportion of members whose means are, to say the least of it, 
extremely limited, has suggested at any rate a possibility of suspicion 
with regard to the disposal of the considerable sums of secret service 
money which are confided to the care of the Patronage Secretary of 
the Treasury. How these sums are expended by him it is impossible 
to discover and needless to inquire. But in a House in which some 
of the members are avowedly unable to pay their own election 
expenses, or to subsist without contributions from their constituents, 
it is scarcely desirable that the Government whip should be supplied 
with even ten thousand a year for disbursement as he thinks proper 
in his capacity as a party manager. It is no doubt true that places 
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and dignities are as susceptible of abuse as money for the purposes of 
political influence. But whether they are or are not corruptly given 
they must always be openly received, while of hard cash the source 
and destination are both alike concealed. It may be admitted, how- 
ever, without hesitation, that the House of Commons amply sustained 
its character for independence by its decisive rejection of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government of Ireland Bill. 


The aspect of foreign affairs generally is doubtful and perplexing. 
The threatening order of the day issued by the Czar to his Black Sea 
fleet has been followed by the concentration of his troops in the 
Crimea and Bessarabia. At the same time the National Assemblies of 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia have, on the summons of Prince 
Alexander, met together at Sofia, and it is certain that any 
indication of an intention to fuse the two Chambers into a single 
legislature would be the signal for the immediate interposition of 
Russia. Prince Alexander has expressly repudiated any such inten- 
tion, and the prudence and sagacity which he has hitherto displayed 
afford the best guarantees that he will personally avoid all provoca- 
tion to Russian aggression. But the discretion of his subjects may not 
prove equal to his own, and even his legitimate efforts to organise and 
consolidate the government of the two provinces under his rule will be 
regarded with suspicion and hostility by the Czar. It is more than 
probable that Germany and Austria are already in agreement with 
Russia on the course to be pursued when the almost inevitable quarrel 
arises, and Russia will be at no loss fora plausible excuse to commence 
it when the proper occasion arrives. The pacific blockade of the 
Greek ports has been brought to a close, and save for the intrigues 
of Russia and the meddlesome vanity of France it need never have 
been established. All danger of a war between Greece and Turkey 
disappeared on the resignation of M. Delyannis. But the apparent 
coercion of the Powers strengthened the hands of M. Tricoupis in 
carrying out a peaceful policy, which commanded the approval of the 
Chamber and the people only when they saw that it was impossible 
for them to reject it or postpone its adoption. Greece has been saved 
in spite of herself from a catastrophe, and has been taught a lesson 
which it may be hoped she will not readily forget. It will be long 
before she can expect to escape from the financial embarrassments 
into which M. Delyannis has plunged her, and while they last they 
may serve to remind her that she cannot be permitted to light up the 
always impending conflagration in Eastern Europe whenever she 
thinks it desirable that it should begin. 

The expulsion of the Orleans and Bonapartist princes from France 
is an accomplished fact. -The law for exiling them has been passed 
by the Chamber, endorsed by the Senate, and the princes immediately 
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took their departure. Nothing could have been more discreditable 
than the part played by M. de Freycinet throughout the whole 
transaction. Every argument against the expulsion of the princes 
is as valid now as it was when he opposed a similar proposal a few 
months ago, and that his change of front is due simply to an 
unworthy attachment to office, for the gratification of which the 
patronage of M. Clémenceau is indispensable, is scarcely decently 
disguised. It is absurd to pretend that the recent alliance between 
the houses of Orleans and Braganza can have the slightest effect on 
the prospects of monarchy in France. No doubt the reception which 
the Comte and Comtesse de Paris gave on the occasion of their 
daughter’s marriage somewhat emphasised the position which they 
hold in the society of the French capital. It presented a striking 
contrast to the rather vulgar entertainments at the Elysée, and 
awakened the hardly dignified jealousy of certain of the Republican 
officials. But it supplied no reason for the expulsion of the princes 
which did not exist as fully and as obviously before it occurred. 
Whether it was at any time politic to permit possible pretenders to 
settle in France is another question. But to expel them after they 
have been permitted to do so for fifteen or sixteen years is a confes- 
sion of weakness on the part of the Republic, of which the signifi- 
cance cannot be denied or dissembled. 

In the middle of the month England was startled by the news that 
in defiance of engagements entered into as lately as 1878 and renewed 
in 1883, France had annexed the New Hebrides. Since then Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Lyons have received the most explicit assurances 
from the French Government that the islands have not and will not 
be annexed by France. It was true that a small expeditionary force 
had been landed for the protection of some French settlers from the 
attacks of the natives. But its presence was only temporary and 
provisional, and if, as reported, the French flag had been hoisted on 
any part of the territory, it should be hauled down again. It may 
be hoped, therefore, that this cause of misunderstanding between the 
two countries has been removed. But the colonial policy of France 
is restless and aggressive, and after the experience which we have 
had of its operation in Tunis, Annam, Siam, Madagascar, and Manda- 
lay, it is difficult to regard the incident without an amount of 
suspicion and distrust. The French Government some time ago 
expressed a wish to annex the New Hebrides, conditionally on the 
approval and consent of this country. They were informed by Lord 
Rosebery that no objection would be made to their annexing them 
provided the British colonies in Australia were willing to fall into 
the arrangement. But on being asked for their opinion on the sub- 
ject, the Australian Government emphatically refused their assent to 
it, and forwarded a long and elaborate protest against it to the Colo- 
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nial Office. The French, however, had a precedent before them in 
the German annexation of New Guinea; and the attitude of Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues in the pending dispute between Canada 
and the United States, seemed to imply that colonial sentiment does 
not count for a great deal just now in Downing Street. They 
may consequently have considered that the experiment of run- 
ning up their flag on the New Hebrides was worth trying, al- 
though the promptitude with which they have been invited to explain 
the circumstance may have induced them to desist from it for the 
present. 

The condition of Burmah is from all accounts simply deplorable, 
and appears to be getting worse instead of better. By attempting the 
conquest of the country with an insufficient force, we have saddled 
ourselves with a tedious and costly war, while by destroying the 
native Government and neglecting to introduce an efficient system of 
administration in its place, we have inaugurated a state of anarchy 
to which even the tyranny of King Theebaw was in many respects 
preferable. Not only is the pacification of provinces which were 
formerly under his dominion as far off as it ever was, but social dis- 
organisation is spreading from them to the provinces which were 
originally acquired by us, and Rangoon threatens to become as 
disorderly if not as disaffected as Mandalay. In Egypt our army 
of occupation continues inactive and on a reduced scale. But there 
seems to be no immediate prospect of its final withdrawal, and in 
the meanwhile Sir. Henry Wolff is varying his diplomatic toils by 
unrolling the mummies of kings and disinterring the ruins of palaces. 
On the other side of the world, Nova Scotia has complicated the 
problem of federation which Mr. Chamberlain has set himself to 
solve by proposing to terminate its connection with the Dominion of 
Canada; and nearer home, the suicide of the King of Bavaria and 
the presentation of the Spanish Budget have shown that a mad 
monarch may be popular with his subjects, and that an insolvent 
nation may enjoy a fair measure of prosperity. 


June 25th, 1886. 

















